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CIRCUS ROCK IMMORTALS #1 


AGID AGE 


Grace Slick & 
Jefferson Airplane 


An exclusive interview with Grace 
wherein she recounts her old days 
with the Airplane and explains why 
she split—(David Fricke) 


Cream 
The classic supertrio’s sound lives 
on, even if the band doesn't. 


The Grateful Dead 


The trippy wizards of San Francis- 
co were there when the power was 
flower. 


Traffic 

Early fast-lane life with Stevie 
Winwood, Chris Wood, Dave Ma- 
son and Jim Capaldi. 


Jeff Beck 


Rowdiness, outrage and a great 
imagination for guitar playing were 
among his inimitable traits. 


Deep Purple 


They were masters of the kind of 


rock that shattered eardrums— 
(Richard Hogan) 


2.5 Blue Oyster Cult 


Exploits of a thinking-man's ver- 
sion of macabre musicians. 


Grand Funk 
Railroad 


Critics never liked them, but the 
fans sure did. 





Joseph Stevens 


Mark Weiss 


Barry Plumber 
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Jerry Garcia as chief Dead 
head, p. 14 


Roger Daltrey of the infamous 
Who, p. 36 



































3 &| Black Sabbath 


Dabblers with the occult, they ex- 
plored a dark vision at high vol- 
ume—(Richard Hogan) 


BIG BANDS 


34% The Beatles 


Yeah, yeah, yeah 


36 The Who 


See them, hear them, touch them, 
remember them 


Led Zeppelin 


Robert Plant recounts their early 
flights in a vintage interview— 
(Richard Hogan) 


HISTORIC LED 
ZEPPELIN 
POSTER 


The Rolling Stones 


A look back at rock's classic bad 
boys 


TRAGEDIES _ 


46 Jimi Hendrix 


“The Star Spangled Banner’ will 
never be the same because of 
him. Neither will rock—(David 
Fricke) 


Jim Morrison & 
The Doors 


A look back at Morrison with exclu- 
sive excerpts from a forthcoming 
biography. 


§ 2) Janis Joplin 


The brief, fiery ride of this classic 
rock mama—(Carl Arrington) 
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Mick Jagger of the Stones 
mugs, p. 42 


David Bowie’s glittery career, 
p. 71 
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Marc Bolan 

Notes on this poet/performer who 
banged a gong and got it on 
—(David Fricke) 


Elvis Presley 
There was nothin’ hound dog 
about The King 


Do you remember rock radio? 
Then you'll recall The Monkees, 
Mamas & Papas, Beach Boys, 
Herman Hermit, Paul Revere & 
The Raiders, The Young Rascals 
and MORE—(David Fricke) 


Elton John 


Was ever there a star so gloriously 
arrayed? 


New York Dolls 


They were punks before there was 
a word for it. 


David Bowie 

There was method to his artful 
madness that made him a strange 
legend—(Carl Arrington) 


Alice Cooper 
The nightmare is over, but seems 
merely an amusing dream in retro- 
spect—(Carl Arrington) 


Back Pages 


Remembering great moments in 
rock history—(Lou O'Neill Jr.) 


CIRCUS ROCK IMMORTALS #41 
is published by Circus Enterprises 
Corporation, 115 East 57 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. Entire contents 
Copyright © 1980 by Circus Enter- 


prises Corporation. All rights re- 
served. Reproduction or use without 
written permission of editorial or pic- 
torial matter in any form is prohibit- 
ed. Printed in U.S.A. 
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Grace (center) with the Starship: “The ‘70s rolled right over the ‘60s like a big blob.” 


Grace Slick & Jefferson 
Airplane: Some bodies to love 


by David Fricke 








hey say life begins at 40. 
Grace Slick—who turned 40 
last October—says that for 
her It never stopped. 

The self-described “combination mu- 
siclan/songwriter/semi-entertainer 
partial asshole” from Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia already has behind her a turbulent 
decade scaling octaves and ruffling es- 
tablishment feathers as the face, voice, 
and acidic public tongue of the Jefferson 
Airplane and its commercial mutation 
Jefferson Starship. It was 
songs “Somebody to Love” and “White 
Rabbit”—written during her previous 
tenure with the Great Society—that 
took the Airplane to the Top Ten in 1968 





(Grace's 
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and set the psychedelic ball rolling for a 
fascinated young America ready to shed 
what was left of its inhibitions. 

The former Grace Wing has spent 
most of her life shedding her inhibitions 
and challenging those of the people 
around her. In 1959, she boldly walked 
into the basement office of a black re- 
cord company in San Francisco and 
auditioned for a contract by singing 
“Summertime” from Porgy and Bess 
(“I'll bet they were just cracking up”). 
She asked her first husband Jerry Slick 


to marry her, told Paul Kantner she 


wanted to have a baby by him, and 
admits even now that “if I walk into a 
room and see Skip [Johnson, her hus- 


band] sitting there and there isn’t 
enough going on, if I’m high enough, I'll 
just about throw an ashtray against the 
wall just to get something going.” 
Now emerging confidently from a 
self-imposed retirement following her 
stormy exit from the Starship in ‘78, 
Grace Slick has marked the end of one 
period with the publication of Grace 
Slick: A Biography by Barbara Rowes 
and the start of another with her new 
solo LP Dreams (RCA). Dismissing her 
‘73 album Manhole as “an experiment,” 


Grace on homemaking: “It’s constipating 
for me. 1 want to be either drawing or 
making music.” 
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The Airplane strikes a classic pose—from left, Grace, Jorma, Marty (in hat). 
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she expresses more enthusiasm about 
Dreams, an eclectic affair that features 
her in exceptional voice on a punkish 
rocker, an “MGM-Kismet” spectacular, 
a three-year-old song she calls “the clos- 
est I ever come to a ballad,” and an 
exotic Spanish item called “El Diablo.” 

She’s kicked her notorious alcohol- 

ism, has retained all her curves despite 
a “compulsive” fondness for Black For- 
est cake, and joyously admits enjoying 
playing mother to nine-year-old China. 
Circus: After you quit the Starship in 
'78 during the German tour, you pretty 
much disappeared from the face of rock 
music. Where did you go? 
Grace Slick: The Starship got kind of 
tangled up and I sort of fired myself. I 
thought, “Oh Christ, the music business 
stuff is so crazy and it’s all falling apart, 
so I’m just going to go home and knit.” 
So I just stayed home for about six 
months—I did some cooking, took Chi- 
na to school, which I still do. 

But it’s constipating for me. I want to 
be either drawing or making music. I 
couldn’t stay away. 

Circus: Paul Kantner said recently 
that you attended some Starship re- 
hearsals while they were working with 
singer Mickey Thomas with the idea of 
maybe joining in. 

Slick: The way Kantner’s house is set 
up—they practice there—there are 
these stairs you can sit on down in the 
room where they play. And I sat on the 
steps for five hours everyday. But I 
could never get on down and sing with 
them because they sounded fine the 
way they were. It wasn’t them; it was 
me. It was like looking at a puzzle that 
was already done and thinking you’re 
the missing piece when there isn’t one. 
While I was farting around being a 
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housewife for six months, they were 
becoming a unit. 

Circus: Now you're embarking on a 
full-time solo career, but at the same 
time you’re the subject of a new biogra- 
phy. And the thing about a biography 
written about someone your age is that 
it suggests that your best years are 
already behind you. 

Slick: Yeah, it does and that annoyed 
me. Because the thing ends in Ham- 
burg, but the problem is that the book 
ends in a flery rubble [after Grace quit 
the band, the Starship cancelled a 
Frankfurt show and $100,000 worth of 
equipment was destroyed by rioting 
fans]. It’s like here’s this old burned-up 
piece of something. 

Circus: During the interviews for the 
book, did you have any trouble remem- 
bering old times? 

Slick: Oh Christ, yeah. I’m amnesiatic. 
I don’t remember my name unless I| look 
at my driver's license. 

Circus: But did you ever get a feeling 
of pain in conjuring up memories you'd 
prefer to forget—the alcoholism, car 
accidents, lovers, bad band scenes? 
Slick: Not really. Well, maybe under- 
neath. But she [the author] would say 
stuff like “When this terrible event hap- 
pened, how did you feel about it?” So I'd 
say, at the time I didn’t really care. 
Someone said it makes me sound cold. 
But it wasn’t that I was cold—I really 
didn’t care. If you have a bottle of scotch 
and a gram of coke and a guy says “I’m 
leaving you for Sally,” I say I don’t give 
a shit ‘cause I don’t. Go ahead, go away, 
I'll crank up the amplifier and play some 
music. It’s not that I was cold of heart; I 
Was just numb—a lot of the time. 
Circus: Now that you've kicked the 
bottle, how do you look back on your 


past excesses, the alcohol and the 
drugs? 

Slick: When I first started, we were 
slamming our parents and the ‘50s gen- 
eration, saying “You’re hanging on to 
the old stuff, you’re afraid of change, 
just a bunch of old lumps sitting there.” 
And it occurred to me in the last three 
or four years that I’m doing the same 
thing—‘Let’s all take drugs and get 
high and be hedonistic, fuck responsibil- 
ity.” And that doesn’t work all the time. 
That me-me-me is nice for a short peri- 
od of time, but I was trying to hang on to 
that “Let’s just be high forever” atti- 
tude. I didn’t burn myself out to the 
extent that anything went wrong phys- 
ically, but I saw that coming. 

Circus: But you did have two very 
serious auto accidents. Didn’t that indi- 
cate to you the end product of what you 
were driving yourself to? 

Slick: No. I tried to fool myself. For the 
first one, | figured it was four o'clock In 
the morning, it was raining, I hit oil and 
water on the road. And I’m not consid- 
ering the fact that I’d been drinking and 
snorting coke for ten hours. I’m real 
good at fooling myself—forever. 
Circus: Were you consciously aware of 
the fact that you were an alcoholic? 
Slick: Yeah, and what I did was say 
“I’m also Norwegian and have black 
hair. So what? I’m an alcoholic and what 
does an alcoholic do? Drink alcohol.” 
That’s what I did for a long time, until I 
started to get thrown in jail, yelling at 
cops and waking up in the morning 
thinking, “That’s stupid. Okay, so 
you're an alcoholic, but it’s not fun any- 
more. Just stop right there.” 

Circus: During your time in the Air- 
plane and Starship, did you ever feel 
like a role model, the liberated example 


of the hippie ethic the media made you 
out to be? 

Slick: That’s a lot of that ’60s thing. 
There was a whole ethic and the people 
who were in the media—in rock & roll, 
politics—the people who read about it 
would make their judgments and follow 
it to a certain extent. Yeah, probably 
some of the stuff we did at that point 
was emulated on. . . it’s too bad, too, 


because a lot of that stuff you hang on to 
and you think it’s never gonna change. 
Part of the ‘60s—a lot of it was joyous 


and there was a lot of naive thinking, 
this is gonna keep on and get better and 
better. But I read The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire and knew better. 
Everything rolls over itself. Some- 
body’s gonna come and roll right over 
us—and the ’70s rolled right over the 
‘60s like a big blob. 

Circus: Yet a lot of the battles the 
Airplane had with RCA were symbolic 
of the artistic freedom rock bands were 
pushing for. 

Slick: I remember Pau! Kantner in ’70, 
‘71 had a line in a song that said “Jesus 
balled a lady.” And he talked to the 


then-president of RCA for about four 
hours everyday long distance to New 
York about whether that line should be 
in the song. It was more sport for him, 
for us to see just how far you can get 
away with it. 

I wrote asong that said “Seven inches 
of pleasure/Seven inches going home/ 
Somebody must have measured down 
the old bone.” I was waiting, | wanted 
RCA to call up and say something, just 
so I could tell them I was talking about a 
pearl-handed .38. I was just waiting and 
they didn’t say anything. 

Circus: Can you draw any parallel be- 
tween the new wave and the revolution- 
ary atmosphere of the ’60s? 

Slick: I see it more in myself than in 
anyone else I was with because the 
people I was with were dope smokers 
and pleasant for the most part. They 
weren't going around being objection- 
able on purpose. So when the punk-rock 
thing started, people jumping up and 
down on each other in piles seemed sort 
of normal to me because I’d been doing 
that for years on purpose, for no other 
reason than “Why not?” 
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Circus: How do you feel what you’re 
doing with a record like Dreams relates 
to the ’80s? Who are you trying to 
reach? 
Slick: I’m just trying to make music 
and talk through some form of commu- 
nication between human beings that is 
recognizable. The thing about kids say- 
ing “Oh, fuck everybody else, he’s a 
boring asshole,” well, you have to do 
that to concentrate on your own thing 
and learn it and get it, have it imprinted 
on your head so you have your own 
form. Then soon as you know your own 
form, you can start putting feelers out 
for other people’s stuff. And the other 
things are less offensive to you. 
There’s a contrabassoon on one of the 
new songs. Ten years ago, I wouldn't 
have dreamed of putting a contrabas- 
soon ona record because the guy behind 
it would be a square asshole with a Wall 
Street Journal in his lap. He still reads 
the Wall Street Journal, but what 
comes out of his contrabassoon has 
nothing to do with reading the Wall 
Street Journal. It’s not my problem 
what he reads. 
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PSEUDS BIG TIME RECORD DEAL 


If you are one of those people who have a taste for Pop 
Music with a twist of lemon rather than Mid-American 
sugar,we have a real deal for you. 


You fill out the coupon below, attach it to a dollar bill, and 
mail it to Ralph Records. In exchange we will send you: 


1. The 1980 Ralph Records Sampler Record featuring cuts by The 
Residents, Snakefinger, Tuxedomoon, and MX-80 Sound. Beau- 
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2. The Ralph Records Spring 1980 Catalog to prove that the above 
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Cream: Three wheels of fire 
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pop-art look, but played and 
sang with authority and bite. 
Guitarist Eric Clapton, late of the 
Bluesbreakers, crossed Albert King 
blues with the radiant image of a British 
White Hope. Bassist/vocalist Jack 
Bruce and his writing partner Pete 





(Left) In 1967, Cream (Jack Bruce, Eric 
Clapton, Ginger Baker) pioneered the 
power-trio configuration. (Inset) Blues 
revival faded and psychedelia arrived, 
and Cream adopted an artier look for the 


time. 





was a starmaker’s 
dream: The trio had a mystic 





Brown (not a member of Cream) wrote 
love-and-drug-drenched numbers 
(“Sunshine of Your Love”, “White 
Room”) that were hits with drum ma- 
jors and English majors alike. Peter 
“Ginger” Baker drummed with con- 
trolled fury and shook his red locks like 
an epileptic. 

Together with the Hendrix Experi- 
ence, Cream virtually defined the band 
genre that came to be known as the 
power trio. A testament to the band’s 
staying power was the reissue of their 
studio albums in 1977—more than sev- 
en years after the band’s demise. © 
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@ Last year, a couple of the Allman Brothers heard “Rook” Goldflies 
playing in a Florida bar. That’s how he became the newest, youngest 
member of the Allman Brothers Band. David plays a hard-driving, 
progressive style. “I like the feel of the B-302AF,” he says. “The maple 
neck is well-proportioned, the balance is very good, and the weight is 
right. It’s comfortable to play—sitting or standing.” Something else 
David likes is the ash body, with its extra sustain. The fretless finger- 
board is a natural, because he originally studied violin. 
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The Grateful Dead: D 


he Grateful Dead had a great 


idea: They would start their 
own record label and the 
product would be delivered in 
Good Humor trucks. Toofuckingfarout, 


eh? Wiser minds prevailed, however, 
and the Good Humor trucks idea re- 
mained merely that. 

Good Humor is a lot of what the 
Grateful Dead were all about. They 








ark stars 


remain the quintessential hippie jam 
band made up of a kind of floating 
crapgame of musicians, the most con- 
stant players of which were gultarist/ 
guru Jerry Garcia, bass-player Phil 








Lesh, rhythm guitarist Bob Weir, piano 
player Keith Godchaux, vocalist Donna 
Godchaux, percussionist Mickey Hart, 
drummer Bill Kreutzmann, organist 
and Ron “Pigpen” McKerhan(who died 
in 1973). 

The group was hatched in the fertile 
fields of San Francisco during the 
Haight-Ashbury heyday when acid be- 


came more than something to be neu- 
tralized by R-O-L-A-I-D-S. After kick- 
ing around in such varied incarnations 
as The Zodiacs, Mother McCree’s Up- 
town Jug Champions, and the War- 
locks, the Dead coalesced into a rela- 
tively stable unit. They became famous 
as the house band for the Ken Kesey’s 
drug crowd immortalized in Tom 


Ellen Bailey 
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Jerry Garcia (above) formed the earliest 
incarnation of what became the Grateful 
Dead after he got out of the army in 
1959. At left, he is shown performing at 
one of the Dead's marathon gigs with 
Bob Weir and Ron “Pigpen” McKernan. 


Wolfe’s volume The Electric Kool-Aid 
Acid Test.” 

Adopting the anti-materialism ram- 
pant in the late ‘60s, the Dead played 
lots of free gigs with such fellow Bay 
Area stalwarts as Jefferson Airplane, 


Country Joe & the Fish and Quicksilver 


Messenger Service. They became 
known for their marathon jams. 
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Mark Weiss 
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The Dead in full voice—from left, Bob Weir, now-departed earth mother Donna Godchaux, and Jerry Garcia. 


What they committed to vinyl, how- 
ever, never really captured the spirit of 
the band until they issued their irresis- 
table live set—what else?—Live Dead. 
Other classics are Anthem of the Sun, 


Aoxomowxvoa and American Beauty. 
The Dead’s music, much of which has 
been created by the composing team of 
Jerry Garcia and Robert Hunter, mixes 
chemical metaphors with neo-mysti- 
cism and dope humor delivered along a 
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winding musical track. The results are 
gleefully excessive. Bob Weir summa- 
rized their philosophy saying, “Life is a 
series of improvisations.” 

Though the Dead continue to issue 
albums sporadically, it is as a perform- 
ing band that the group maintains its 
reputation. Flashier groups sell more 
records, but the Dead keep on truckin’ 
ina myriad of ways. Many of the princi- 
pals have issued solo albums, they have 


collectively been responsible for at least 
two movies (Angel Forever, Forever 
Angel and Grateful Dead) and have 
kept their thumbs in a variety of musi- 
cal pies. —Carl Arrington 


Keith Godchaux, shown here at the 
keyboard with bass-player Phil Lesh said 
of the Dead, “When I met them, I knew 
these were people I could trust my head 
with.” 
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Steve Winwood (left) and Chris Wood of 
Traffic: with Jim Capaldi, they were “‘a 
band with talent to burn.” 


Traffic: Sparks of well-heeled 
boys 


xpectations ran high in the 
summer of ‘70 when word 
reached the States that Traf- 
fic was reunited and back on 
the road. Steve Winwood, Jim Capaldi 
and Chris Wood had scored on record 
with Mr. Fantasy, Traffic and Last 
Exit, but Americans had rarely had a 
chance to hear their jazz-inflected Brit- 
ish rock live. John Barleycorn Must Die 
was about to change all that. 

With Blind Faith behind him, Win- 
wood needed help playing new materi- 
al, and soon the same three musicians 
whose pictures had graced that long- 
ago cover of the mysterious Mr. F'anta- 
sy were touring once more. In the July 
Circus Magazine, Phil Ardery wrote in 
his Traffic report: “With Chris and Jim 
(and, previously, Dave Mason), 
them boys from Birmingham, Stevie 
experimented with a mixture of blues 
and jazz that came out, in his own 





all of 


words, as ‘more of a mood than a sound.’ 
Together they brewed a druggy, heady 


potion. . . the fantasy atmosphere they 
weave ... is fearful in ‘40,000 Head- 
men,’ despairing in ‘No Time to Live.’ 


The mood grows out of Stevie’s voice, 
organ and guitar and Chris’ flute and 
saxophone, while Jim’s drums 
serve mainly to steady the flow.” An- 
other reviewer wrote simply, “Traffic is 
a band with talent to burn.” 

Those who went to hear Traffic at 
places like Philadelphia’s Electric Fac- 
tory weren't disappointed. Mixing old 
hits with new numbers like “Freedom 
Rider” and the sparsely-accompanied 
“John Barleycorn,” Traffic tightened its 
hold on its fans and headed straight into 
four years of records and tours before 
dispersing in front of the final red light. 
The jump from the tiny Renaissance 
club in New Jersey (68) to the mon- 
strous Philly Spectrum (’73) had been a 


quantum one, and a memorable mea- 

sure of the band’s growth and brilliance 

over the course of a now-lost era. 
—Richard Hogan 


Traffic Records 


Mr. Fantasy (United Artists) 

Traffic 

Last Exit 

John Barleycorn Must Die 

Welcome to the Canteen 

The Low Spark of High Heeled Boys 
(Island) 

Shoot Out at the Fantasy Factory 
Traffic on the Road 

When the Eagle Flies (Asylum) 
Recording as Jim Capaldi: Oh How We 
Danced (Island), Short Cut Draw Blood 
(Antilles) (certain tracks only) 
Recording as Steve Winwood: Steve 
Winwood, Island Records 9494: “Time 
is Running Out” 
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NBC Radios Young Adult Network 


GEORGE 
-—THOROGOOD & 
MDE STROYERS 


G George Thorogood and the 
Destroyers. Cookin’ chord 


by chord. Thorogood makes his 
music a celebration. 

He gives new life to old stan- 
dards by Chuck Berry, Bo Diddley 
and others. Gut tearing blues 
Hard driving rock and stunning 
moves on the slide guitar. 

Joined by Jeff Simon on drums 
and Billy Blough on bass they form 
a rhythm section that drives you 
there and back. 

An exclusive concert recorded 
live for The Source by EDR 
Media. Hear “Who Do You Love”, 
“Johnny B. Goode”, and “One 
Bourbon, One Scotch, One Beer”’ 
Plus more from their latest re- 
lease on Rounder Records “Move 
lt On Over”. 

Foot stompin’ boogie. Basic 
blues. And hardcore rock'n'roll 
Their music. On their terms. 

Our gain 

The weekend of April 18th, 
19th and 20th. On more than 
200 radio stations throughout 
the country. Check your news- 
paper for specific time and 
station. 
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Fretster Beck ravages his Strat. 
(Top) With a friendly look that exceeds 
kindness, Beck bids goodby to blues. 
(Bottom) Stevie Wonder, Jeff & Cozy 
Powell at Electric Lady session. 


Paul McAlpine 


Chuck Pulin 





Photo Trends 


Terry McBride 


(Top) Beck revived the power trio with a vengeance when he teamed with bassist 


Tim Bogert & Carmine Appice. (Below) Beck with the Yardbirds—from left, Chris 
Dreja, Jim McCarty, Paul Samwell-Smith, Keith Relf, and Beck. 





Jeff Beck: Wild & wired 


hen rock’s bad-boy guitar- 
ist left the Yardbirds, it 
was only to go on to some- 
thing even more tempera- 

self-titled Jeff Beck 





mental—the 


Group. Beck’s outfit signaled the rise of 


the guitarist as focal point in late ’60s 
bands. The Jeff Beck Group went 
through a personnel shuffle before set- 
tling on the classic line-up which toured 
the States and cut the searing ’69 al- 


bum, Beck-Ola: singer Rod Stewart, 
bassist Ron Wood and drummer Tony 
Newman alongside Jeff. 

A madman on stage, Beck would al- 
ternate fastidious pedal and feedback 
effects with more histrionic moves in 
which he'd scrape his strings across any 
object that struck his perverted fancy. 
Highspots of the group’s live repertoire 
included “Morning Dew,” “Fever,” “Ol 
Man River,” “You Shook Me,” and “I 


Ain’t Superstitious.” 

With Stewart’s departure at the close 
of the decade, the Beck Group was 
never the same. After more personnel 
changes and a stint with Tim Bogert 
and Carmine Appice, Beck crossed over 
to the funk-fusion scene. Sick as they 
sometimes were, his rocking innova- 
tions are more immortal than his tan- 
trums. Truth and Beck-Ola are never to 
be forgotten. —Richard Hogan 
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Lord wanted to act, 
“but someone gave me 


a job ina band.” Lord's 
now with Whitesnake. 


ee 





lackmore, Lord, Gillan, 
Glover and Paice—their 
names made them sound like 
a firm of stodgy barristers. 
But the rocking quintet that arose in 
1969 from the ashes of the original Deep 
Purple and the survivors of Episode Six 
was anything but stodgy. The band 
went on to make five immortal albums 
that threatened even the Jeff Beck 





the day—before.illness, fatigue and dis- 
putes over style put an end to the 
perfect line-up. 

The classic Purple fused the baroque- 
tinged organ of Jon Lord with the blues- 
based guitar of his boyhood friend, Rit- 
chie Blackmore. The notorious Black- 
more, moody and unpredictable on- 
stage, Was a quiet man given to castles, 
cocktails and seances when not per- 
forming. Bandmates Ian Gillan (the 
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Group in the hard rock sweepstakes of 


Purple: Who do they thin 


they were! 


screaming, emotive singer) and Roger 
Glover (bassist and co-producer), who 
both wrote songs, hooked up with the 
others after Episode Six broke up and 
they became available to fill the boots of 
Purple chartermen Rod Evans and Nic 
Simper. Purple’s dreamy musical direc- 
tion soon gave way to a penchant for 
hammering, hard-rock hits: “Black 
Night,” “Smoke on the Water,” “Wom- 
an from Tokyo,” and (overseas) the 
chilling “Child in Time.” 

In such material Purple found its 
forte, and broke so big in America that 
even after Gillan’s departure in 1973, 
the band (with new singer David Cover- 
dale) was able to cut loose at huge 
stadiums and festivals like the explo- 
sive Summer Jam, televised in 1974. 

The last four Purple albums—Burn, 
Stormbringer, Made in Europe and 
Come Taste the Band—moved Cover- 











dale and bassist Glenn Hughes into the 
spotlight and leaned ina funkier musical 
direction. Purple went under in 1976, 
yet its spirit lives on not only in records 
and print but in the performances of its 
survivors. (The late guitarist Tommy 
Bolin is the tragic exception.) The Ian 
Gillan Band tours and records in Eu- 
rope and Japan. Glenn Hughes has gone 
solo, while Jon Lord and David Cover- 
dale are with Whitesnake, the blood- 
curdling bluesmeisters of UA Records. 
Ritchie Blackmore and Roger Glover 
are paired once more in Rainbow, 
whose recent single “All Night Long” 
was a Top Five British smash. 

Circus Magazine interviewed Deep 
Purple while Lord and Blackmore were 


Guitar-demolisher Blackmore, who now 
leads Rainbow, said of his antics, “] just 
like to show off.” 
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Drummer Paice gets a lesson in cultural crossover. Japan was a key market for Deep Purple. 





both with the band. Some of the musi- 
clans’ responses to our questions, made 
before Purple reached the zenith of its 
success, seem ironic or modest when 
considered in the light of later chart and 
festival triumphs. 
Circus: What was the original inten- 
tion behind the formation of Deep Pur- 
ple? 
Jon Lord: To find five people who 
knew of each others’ playing and en- 
joyed it. We started out doing other 
people’s songs our way, but soon found 
a need to get heavier. 
Circus: Isn't it true, Jon, that you were 
a classical musician, and avoided play- 
ing rock even during the “British Inva- 
sion,” when you turned to jazz? 
Sahy I played classical music till I was 
. I turned on to rock, but only as a 
loner I never thought I'd play it. I 
wanted to be an actor, but someone 
offered me a job in a blues band [the 


Artwoods] and | grabbed it because of 


the money. 
Circus: How do you feel about losing 


your contract with Tetragrammaton? 
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Lord: We wound up with Warners by 
default. 

Circus: What was Episode Six like? 
Ian Gillan: The most unorganized 
band in rock & roll history. 

Circus: Are your stage antics and tan- 
trums a gimmick? 

Ritchie Blackmore: {deadpan} | just 
like to show off. 

Circus: Will you be enlisting a hit pro- 
ducer? 

Lord: There is nobody who can produce 
us but us. [The comment later proved 
true of Rainbow, which couldn't get hits 
until Glover joined Blackmore to pro- 
duce and write. | 

Circus: What was the musical turning 
point for Deep Purple? 

Lord: Once we started writing, things 
immediately fell together. 

Circus: Isn't it a paradox that such a 
technically proficient group should at- 
tract such a teeny-bopper audience? 
Gillan: Our attitude is that we don’t 
care who we play for. We don’t need to 
prove anything. We compromise not 
one little bit. 


Circus: Your greatest single U.S. ex- 
posure has probably been through the 
televised Summer Jam. Why did you 
have such problems with that perfor- 
mance? (hostility to promoter, top-bill- 
ing feud) 

Blackmore: We were really pissed off 
about that whole gig, because they had 
all these cameras set about, and the kids 
in the audience couldn't see a thing. 
They had paid their $15, and there were 
all these cameras in their way, so I 
started smashing things up, y know, 
the usual. 

Circus: Do you hate to play American 
concerts? 

Blackmore: | used to hate American 
audiences; I used to get sick whenever I 
came over here. But now I’ve begun to 
really dig America. I used to hate it, but 
they’re our fans. I love them now. 
Circus: Would you ever play someone 
else’s material? 

Blackmore: | don’t know whether I 
could play someone else’s songs. | Black- 
more later turned to Russ Ballard for 
“Since You Been Gone.” | 


Circus: Is there really a song included 
on Stormbringer that you thought was 
terrible? 

Blackmore: You tend to put out a little 
bit of junk. The content of the music on 
this particular track isn’t so hot. I wrote 
the progression, unfortunately. I didn’t 
stick around to find out the title. 
Circus: How much rehearsing does the 
band do? 

Blackmore: We rehearsed in a castle 
in Wales for two or three weeks, but we 
had more seances and games of football 
than we rehearsed. 

Circus: Do you have trouble with Pur- 
ple’s new, funkier style (Bu ri. Storm- 
bringer |? 

Blackmore: | like extremes-very hard 
music and classical pretty music like 
Bach—and I don’t like anything in be- 
tween. I’m not too hung up on funky 
music. Funk can tend to get tedious. 


(Blackmore quit Purple soon after 
Stormbringer’s release; even with the 
addition of Tommy Bolin, the band was 


never the same again.) @) 





Fin Costello/Retna 





Purple, (Top) Roger Glover, 
Ritchie Blackmore, lan Paice. (Below) 
lan Gillan, Jon Lord. 


Guitarist Tommy Bolin filled 
Blackmore's shoes in the end. Bolin died 
of a drug overdose in 1976. 
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Presenting ‘Undertow, 
the new album from Firefall. 
Its everything you love about 
Firefall. And more. SS SSS LS 
Firefall. “Undertow” SS Ss / 
Ten solid tunes and the tightest playing Sey 
ever. Straight-ahead, good music. ge 
No-nonsense rock 'n’ roll. 

ATLANTIC 

On Atlantic Records and Tapes. 

Includes the single,“ Headed for a Fall” 

Produced by Ron & Howard Albert 

for Fat Albert Productions 


Kyle Lehning 
and Firefall 


© 1980 Atlantic Recording Corp tw Warner Commumcotnons Co 
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Eric Bloom (left) and Donald “Buck Dharma” Roeser do six-string battle as the climax to every BOC show. 


Blue Oyster Cult: Tyranny & 
mutation (with a knowing 


& 
smile) 


lue Oyster Cult brought col- 
legiate cool to heavy metal 


and rock & roll has never 


been the same. Like the mo- 
toreycle club in “Transmaniacon M.C.” 


that dared to cross the threshold of 


physical pain into psycho-terror 


(“We're pain/we're steel/we’re a plot of 
knives”), Blue Oyster Cult drapes their 


sledgehammer attack of guitars and 


battering-ram rhythms with a melodra- 
matic cloak of black leather imagery and 
heart-stopping dread. It all sounds so 
easy on the hit Cult single “Don’t Fear 
the Reaper” or the Tyranny and Muta- 
tion LP, but the Cult’s distinctive brand 
of metalmania was a long time forgin’. 

“The formative years was playing 
these terrible bars,” reminsced singer 
Eric Bloom in a March 75 Circus Raves 


Magazine on the occasion of the release 
of On Your Feet or On Your Knees. “By 
terrible I mean there would be fights 
every night... You know, like some- 
one would grab another guy and shove 
his head in the bass drum and start 
beating the pulp out of him and we 
would start playing tunes like ‘Street 
Fighting Man’ and all the hard-edged 
tunes we could think of. It seemed like 
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Cultists, from left, Bloom, Roeser, Al Bouchard, Lanier, Joe Bouchard— do they look as mean as they sound? 


this was where we were going, like this 
is what we wanted to do.” 

“We” at the time was Bloom, drum- 
mer Al Bouchard and his bass-playing 
brother Joe, guitarist Allen Lanier, and 
six-string whiz Donald “Buck Dharma” 
Roeser. Working under the unlikely 
nomb de rock Stalk Forrest Group (and 
before that, the Soft White Underbel- 
ly), they had recorded (with shifting 
personnel) two unreleased albums for 
Elektra before signing with Columbia 
and releasing the brilliant Blue Oyster 
Cult. 

Gilding their instrumental menace 
with insistent melodies, black lyrical 


magic, and the idiosyncratic ideas of 


lyricist/producer/manager Sandy 
Pearlman, the Cult caught both critics 
and headbangers in their stylistic web, 
headlining concerts by 1974’s Secret 
Treaties without benefit of either a hit 
single or gold album. They were also 
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among the first acts to incorporate laser 
light shows in their concerts. Not bad 
for a bunch of former Long Island col- 
lege students who majored in engineer- 
ing, romance languages, and—oh, 
yes—music. 

Separating the fantasy from BOC’s 
reality isn’t all that easy, given the 
legends and stories that have grown up 
out of the band’s history. These are just 
some of the facts as reported over the 
years. 

1) Sandy Pearlman discovered 
Roeser, Al Bouchard, and Lanier jam- 
ming at’ Stony Brook University on 
Long Island. Deciding they’d make a 
good band, he called them Soft White 
Underbelly. 

2) After recording one album for 
Klektra and playing the Fillmore East 
as Soft White Underbelly, the band 
underwent a  Pearlman-supervised 
name change. After throwing out 


Knife-wielding Scumbag and 1-2-3 
Black Light, he settled on Stalk Forrest 
Group. They recorded another album, 
unreleased, from which a single (“What 
is Quicksand?”/“Arthur Comics”) was 
released and sank without a trace. 

3) The band auditioned for Columbia 
in a CBS conference room, setting up 
their equipment in a 20 x 10 foot room 
and played five songs. They changed 
their name to Blue Oyster Cult because 
Columbia had already turned them 
down as Stalk Forrest. 

4) The Cult are not as mean as they 
seem. Said Bloom, “Some people would 
like to think I’m some sort of raunchy, 
semi-biker character with a college edu- 
cation. It just amazes me that there are 
people who think I’d beat them up just 
as soon as look at them. I hear people 
say ‘that guy Bloom, I wouldn't want to 
meet him in a dark alley.’ That just 
cracks me up.” @) 


THE BEATLES 








‘Complete your Beatles collection with thesé rare } 
versions of 14 famous Beatles tunes and many exclusive 
photos including the controversial “butcher” shot. 
~Contains.the original versions of “LOVE ME DO’ “| AM 
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American band 


ver since Cream, trios have 
held a certain devastating, 
angular image. They are al- 
ways being conjured as an 
enormous powerhouse group capable of 
knocking down buildings with their mu- 
sic, then standing proudly over the ru- 
ins, coming for blast after blast just to 
show how powerful they are. Now we 
have Grand Funk Railroad who fit the 
mold perfectly.” 

With that, Circus Magazine generat- 
ed the first steam on Grand Funk Rail- 
road in the March, 1970 issue. By that 
time, the Detroit bluesbreakers—gui- 
tarist/singer Mark Farner, bassist Mel 
Schacher, and drummer Don Brewer— 
had already played at the 69 Atlanta 
Pop Festival to ecstatic reaction and 
released a debut album On Time, de- 
scribed by Circus as “a swinging soiree 
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Mark Farner (left) and Don Brewer were members of manager Terry Knight's Pack in their pre-Funk days. 


Grand Funk Railroad: An 





of watered down Cream and beefed up 
Stooges.” 

That was only the beginning of the 
press put-downs. But under the tute- 
lage of hard-boiled svengali Terry 
Knight (he actually waived a fee for the 
Atlanta Pop date just to get the expo- 
sure), Grand Funk were selling five 
million dollars worth of records by 1971 
and playing two SRO shows at New 
York’s Shea Stadium. No matter that 
when in 1971 Terry Knight called 150 
press and media folk to a Grand Funk 
press conference, only six accepted the 
invitation. Grand Funk not only made 
money and hits (“I’m Your Captain,” 
“We're an American Band”), they pro- 
moted the politics of “P-A-A-R-T-Y” to 
a young ’70s America who thought the 
revolution was supposed to be a rave- 
up. 


The Grand Funk gravy train rolled on 
right through 1976, making stops with 
Todd Rundgren as producer, Craig 
Frost (a Flint, Michigan buddy from the 
early days) as a fourth member on or- 
gan, and finally cruising to a halt with 
Frank Zappa as producer on their last 
LP for MCA. Mark Farner then tried 
the solo route and the other three 
formed Flint, all to no avail. 

When the Grand Funk Railroad 
rolled, it rolled over everything in its 
path, including critics. As one Miami 
critic was quoted in a ’74 Circus Maga- 
zine, “Bring up the name Grand Funk 
and people used to laugh. Even this 
time I didn’t want to go to the concert. 
But when I saw and heard them last 
night I was totally converted. In es- 
sence, Funk are the American Band.” 

Or were. —David Fricke 





Lynn Goldsmith Inc. 


Funksters Schacher and Farner pound 
through their paces. For five years, GFR 
were one of rock's biggest draws. 


Grand Funk in former days—trom left, 
Mel Schacher, Mark Farner, Craig 
Frost, and Don Brewer. 
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Clad in magicians’ attire and fronted by Ozzy Osbourne, Sabbath in its classic lineup mesmerized millions of fans. 


Black Sabbath: Masters of 


reality 


he image Black Sabbath pro- 
ject is often occult and diaboli- 
cal, but their album title, 
Master of Reality, comes 
closer to the band’s identity. The Brit- 
ish foursome—made up in its heyday of 
Ozzy Osbourne, Tony Iommi, Terry 
“Geezer” Butler and Bill Ward—wrote 
and played heavy songs about topics 
which Circus Magazine once called 
“noxious elements that stay with us: 
war, hard drugs, pollution.” For all 
their sorcerers’ trappings, Black Sab- 
bath were and are the hard-rock mas- 
ters of reality. 

Known until 1969 as “Earth,” Black 
Sabbath drew their voodoo looks and 
brutal sound from the inspiration of 
Gothic horror movies (like Boris Kar- 
loffs Black Sabbath) that mirrored the 
confusion of the dying decade in which 
the band was born. Poison-penned re- 
viewer Ken Tucker wrote of the Sabs: 
“In the early "70s their murky drone 
was all the more appealing for its cyni- 
cism—the philosophy that everything is 





Below a mystic flaming cross, Bill Ward 
flails his drums at a deafening Black 
Sabbath performance. 





shit, and a flirtation with pre-E xorcist 
demonic possession.” Another corre- 
spondent had this important commer- 
cial assessment to add: “With an alche- 
my that confounded the critics, Sabbath 
turned leaden riffs into seven gold al- 
bums.” 

After Sabbath’s eighth, most 
thoughtfully-structured LP, Never Say 
Die (1978), tattooed singer Ozzy Os- 
bourne left (for good) and was replaced 
by ex-Rainbow lungsman Ronnie James 
Dio. Sabbath are now doing sessions for 
anew longplayer whose working title is 
Heaven and Hell. 

Below are the reflections of the origi- 
nal Sabs: 

Circus: How would you label your mu- 
sic? 

Ozzy Osbourne: Depression rock. 
Circus: What is the purpose of this 
music? 

Ozzy: English bands tend to play a 
dirty,earthy, vicious type of music. Like 
our type of music, it’s like trying to get 
back, or get at, or blow it out at some- 
one. You see, we’re just four ordinary 
guys and we come from a really rough 
area of Birmingham ... all the Irish 


by Richard Hogan 








people fighting, everybody always 
fighting everywhere. It shows in our 
music. Our environment shows in our 
music. [And] my feelings come out 
when I’m singing. 

Circus: Why has the “Downer Rock” of 
the Sabs softened up (“Laguna Sun- 
rise,” “Changes”)? 

Ozzy: How will anything get done if you 
don’t experiment? It’s not a change 
from heavy to soft. It’s still very heavy, 
but it’s just going in a different direc- 
tion. It’s more . . . worked out, if you 
like. [Vol JV uses a 10-man string’ sec- 
tion, Sabbath Bloody Sabbath and Tech- 
nical Ecstasy have acoustic guitar/pi- 
ano arrangements] 

Circus: How do you feel when you 
play? 

Ozzy: When you are playing, you can 
build a little wall around yourself. You 
just play and your emotions come out. 
You really go mad. If we’re playing the 
song “Black Sabbath” and somebody 
annoys us or something goes wrong, I 
just sound against the guitarist. Bill 
Ward once . . . we were just playing a 
jam, and Bill got frightened, he thought 
we were going to kill everybody! 
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more quiet singing you're doing 
(“Changes”)? 

Ozzy: I’m so pleased with it because I’m 
able to sing a different way than like, 
screaming. It’s very un-Black Sabbath. 
Circus: Sabotage was delayed by legal 
and management hassles. Does Techni- 
cal Ecstasy have to do extra well to 
make up for lost time? Sabbath has 
fallen behind Zeppelin and Kiss. 
Tony Iommi: We all realize that we 
have to go out and fight for it again. 
But, ina way, it’s enjoyable. We got to 
one particular stage where we tended to 
take things for granted. 

Bill Ward: You have to remember that 
Sabotage was probably the only album 
ever made with lawyers in the studio. 
Circus: Is family life more important 
than rock & roll stardom? 

Ozzy: A thousand times more iImpor- 
tant. 

Circus: What do you think of Sabo- 
tage—the “lawyers’ album”—now? 
Ozzy: If I hear it again, I'll shoot my- 
self. 

Circus: Do you like Kiss? They seem to 
have succeeded with a style not unlike 
the one you pioneered. 

Iommi: | don’t particularly like Kiss. 
They're not my type of band at all. 
Their stage show was done long before 
by Arthur Brown. 

Ward: We're not in competition [with 
Kiss]. We're not out to say, “We're 
better than you, Jack.” We did six years 
of that. 

Circus: Was Technical Ecstasy more 
pleasant to make than Sabotage? 
Ward: We hid ourselves away to avoid 
any interruptions. We had a good party. 
Circus: “All Moving Parts (Stand 
Stull)” is about a President who Is a 
woman in drag. Where'd you get that 
idea? 

Geezer Butler: | came up with that 
theme when | was being perverted one 
night. 

Circus: And the song about hookers, 
“Dirty Women”? 

Butler: |The song is] a reflection of 
what I've seen watching dirty old men 
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3 going into porno bookstores and mas- 
® sage parlors. 
© Circus: If Black Sabbath has moved 
= away from black magic and satanism, 
With a smile, guitarist Tony lommi and bassman Geezer Butler run down a riff why do you still wear the occult gold 
before an explosive Sabbath show. crosses? 
—_ _ — - a Iommi: Just a reminder... o 
Circus: Can you “go mad” working on Was dreaming there was ... a tape 
an album? machine coming Into my room and eat- For over a decade, Ozzy Osbourne has 
Ozzy: black Sabbath Vol. 1V drove me ing me. been the hellish voice of Black Sabbath, 
mad in the end; | used to freak out. | Circus: How do you feel about the only to go solo last year. 
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(Clockwise from top left) 1. Outspoken 
John Lennon, who once leaned to the 
left, holds Florida real estate. 2. Paul 
McCartney, the most entrepreneurial 
Beatle. 3. George Harrison, once the 
budding capitalist, gave a concert for 
Bangla-Desh. 4. The Beatles chat with 
the late Ed Sullivan. 5. John’s marriage 
to Yoko helped split the Beatles. 

6. Richard Starkey as Beatle Ringo Starr. 


The Beatles: 
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Three charter Beatles: (1. to r.) John Lennon, George Harrison, Paul McCartney. Skinny black ties, ears, Hofner basses and 
Gretsch guitars would surface again near the end of the '70s, but the Beatles’ style has always been an influence. 


Magical mystery tourists 


he final months of 1963 saw 
the launching of the most bril- 
liant marketing campaign in 
the history of pop music. A 
Liverpool band called the Beatles, with 
a novel combination of raw musical en- 
ergy and personal brashness, was pre- 
paring to unleash itself upon a public 
milk-fed on the Murmaids and Soeur 
Sourire. Behind the mischievous, irrev- 
erent foursome—John Lennon, Paul 
McCartney, George Harrison and Rich- 
ard Starkey—the mighty machinery of 
the EMI corporation and the public- 
relations brain-storming of Brian Ep- 
stein were at work. With the coopera- 
tion of the media and the American 
public’s need to escape the political tur- 
moil around it, the moptop musicians 
got the U.S. to turn to Britain for its 
fullest-blown case of hero-worship since 
Jack Kennedy. 

From parochial, Merseyside begin- 





nings, the Beatles broadened their base 
and extended their influence far beyond 
the world of English rock. They re- 
mained heroes for almost seven years 
because their audience looked to them 
in matters of art (the Revolver cover), 
film (A Hard Day's Night), religion, 
travel, drug use, studio technique, and 
experimental albums that were far 
more than just 45s strung together. 
Their music mirrored their lives; rock 
and life style were becoming inter- 
locked. The Beatles took countercul- 
tural ideas and put their own youthful 
imprint on them. They seemed immor- 
tal because they appeared to invent, 
collectively, every advance and trend 
they happened to collide with in the 
changing culture. There were, of 
course, more than the four of them 
responsible for this image of pioneer 
heroics—a fact that became most ap- 
parent when the Beatles split in 1970. 


None of the four separate voices could 
equal the magic impact of the chorus. 
Time has proven that the Beatles 
were more than ephemeral radio fod- 
der. Their songs have been covered 
successfully by a broad spectrum of 
artists, and much of their material tran- 
scends the era in which it was created 
(“Penny Lane,” “She Said She Said,” 
“While My Guitar Gently Weeps.” 
While the Beatles have gone their 
separate ways, their legend continues 
to attract cultural seavengers. Lawyers 
still haggle over the fine print of their 
business matters, their record company 
continues to re-package their works 
(the latest example of which is Beatles 
Rarities), and there are even a number 
of not-so-fab copycat foursomes travel- 
ing the world providing an “incredible 
simulation” of the original band in an 
unauthorized hit show called Beatle- 
mania. —Richard Hogan 
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The original Who—John Enwistle, Roger 
Daltrey, Keith Moon and Peter 
Townshend—were all veterans of the 
fashionable English Mod movement. 


Robert Failla/ Rainbow 





The Who: Beaty, meaty, 


ifteen years ago, two Mod 
hustlers with an eye out for a 
hot film property heard a raw 
young band perform in a Har- 
row, England dive called the Railway 
Tavern. The High Numbers, as the 
group was known, had a tough, blue- 
eyed singer (Roger Daltrey), a jack-in- 
the-box guitarist (Pete Townshend), a 
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madcap, high-speed drummer (Keith 
Moon), and an immobile bassist (John 
“Ox” Entwistle) who served as a foil to 
the rest. The impresarios, Kit Lambert 
and Chris Stamp, had an interest in film 
and saw that the band—which they 
preferred to call the Who—was a shoo- 
in for a Mod epic Or a trendy Pop Art 
production campaign. They snatched up 


the High Numbers’ contract for a mea- 
ger £500 and proceeded to steer the 
quartet to stardom. 

It was lucky for rock & roll that the 
Who had the talent to justify the Stamp 
Lambert hype. The Who has proved 
itself on four levels: with pulsing’ hit 
singles, program albums (Quadro- 
phenia), concerts, and films. Their non- 








mod & madcap 


“operatic” albums (Happy Jack, Who's 
Newt) have been superb, their Tommy 


project was an influence on many other 


bands (including their peers, the 
Kinks), and the powerhouse drive and 
melody of their first two LPs inspired 
such second-wave British bands as the 
Jam. Now with Kenney Jones on drums 
replacing the late wildman Moon, the 


Who is poised on the edge of more vears 
of great music- and film-making. 
Warner Records signed the band at the 
new year for an obscenely high sum. 
Townshend has a solo album due on 
Atco, and Roger Daltrey is safely 
launched on a dramatic acting career in 
the Who Films’ forthcoming McVicar. 

—Richard Hogan 
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our head is humming and the 
hum won't go. It’s the sonic 
residue that lodges there 
after you’ve heard Led Zep- 
pelin on a good night. Robert Plant, 
Jimmy Page, John Paul Jones and John 
Bonham haven't treated America to a 
tour for three years. But their heart 
throb beat was still rattling in the ears 
of enough fans to make last year’s Jn 
Through The Out Door a No.1 album 
without the crutch of accompanying 
roadwork. On the strength of that LP 
alone, Zeppelin won in eight categories 
of the Circus Music Poll, and placed in 
two others—almost winning even Best 
Single for “All of My Love.” 

Heirs apparent to the ’80s, the mem- 
bers of Zep first hooked up in 1968. It 
was a time of splits and realignment in 
rock. The Yardbirds splintered and 
gave way first to the Jeff Beck Group, 
then to the New Yardbirds of Jimmy 
Page. Guitarist Page recruited Plant, 
Jones and Bonham to honor a Yardbirds 
touring contract. Plant had been a blues 
shouter with Alexis Korner’s band; 
Jones was a well-known English key- 
boardist/arranger whose resume. in- 
cluded the innovative Mellow Yellow 
(Donovan). By the second half of 68 the 
new band had dropped the Yardbirds 
moniker, signed with Atlantic and 
launched its heavy metal craft in a bid 
for dominion of the hard-rock airspace. 

Zeppelin’s nine albums have been 
lyrically exploratory, musically un- 
even, and commercially awesome. The 
band has long capitalized on the inter- 
play between the “white magic” of 
blond singer Plant and the “black mag- 
ic” of brooding, dark-haired guitarist 
Page (see interview). Some Yardbirds/ 
Page fans were dismayed at first with 
Zeppelin’s brutality and histrionies. 

But as time passed and Zep became 
more and more successful, they bought 
themselves more musical room and 
branched out. Led Zeppelin 111, withits 
tasty mix of ballads, blues and acoustic 
experimentation, was the first giant 
step for the stage-strutting band. On 
later albums (Zoro, Houses of the 
Holy), Zeppelin continued to progress 
under the perfectionistic guidance of 
leader Page, but was producing such 
melancholy songs that the quartet’s 
drugged vision of Romantic poetry, ex- 
otic lands, mythology and medieval his- 
tory seemed almost suffocating. 
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Neal Preston 





Zeppelin drummer John Bonham was 
one of the first percussionists in a blues- 
based rock band to branch out with the 
drums. 


The foursome’s two most recent stu- 
dio albums, Presence and In Through 
The Out Door, have been more musical- 
ly direct, more listenable and altogeth- 
er more palatable than many of Zeppe- 
lin’s earlier (though much loved) 
outings. 

Former Circus editor Steve Demor- 
est conducted the following talk during 
the intermediate period when Physical 
Graffiti was the current LP, and Zep 
lyricist/Welsh landholder Robert Plant 
was broadcasting his fascination with 
poets Shelley and Byron—in sharp con- 
trast to tunesmith Jimmy Page’s predi- 
lection for the dark Confessions of the 
scorcerer Aleister Crowley, “the Laird 
of Boleskin.” 

Circus: There’s a dichotomy at your 
shows because Jimmy has a sinister side 
to his image, whereas you seem 
pretty steadily radiant. White magic 
and black magic. 

Robert Plant: Well, I love Jimmy. . . 
I love him with my whole heart, really, 
because we've shared so many experi- 
ences... But he’s far... he’s a very 
wise man, he knows so much more than 
I about the things that mystify us all. 
Circus: But you find yourself leading 
each other? 

Plant: For sure. Jimmy and I| have a 
fantastic rapport which seems to be 
building more and more. Sometimes my 
motivation will take him by the arm and 
grab him and pull him and say, “Come 
on, this is it.” Sometimes it’s his turn. I 
think we do augment each other, that is 


Neal Preston 


Led Zeppelin: Stair climb to 
heaven 





John Paul Jones stops for the pause that 
refreshes. Before joining Zep, Jones’ 
keyboards graced Beck and Donovan 
LPs. 





the essence of it, and we do highlight 
each other in a subtle way. 

Circus: Was there something you'd 
just been doing, like reading or tramp- 
ing on the moors, which sparked “Stair- 
way to Heaven”? 

Plant: No, not really. I was sitting with 
Jimmy and was feeling really, really 
tranquil. 

Circus: Do you feel like you’re plung- 
ing into another tradition of the country 
[out there]? It’s almost medieval. . . Do 
you think you'd have been comfortable 
in previous centuries in England? 
Plant: Oh, for sure. Although it was 
survival of the fittest, there was always 
the bard, there had to be the man to 
bring the news and sing it out under the 
oak tree. The bard had to know his way 
around a big country—he possessed 
white magic and news of what went on 
over the hill. I suppose he was in quite 
a ridiculous position, really. He could 
start all sorts of trouble. He could dic- 
tate the attitudes of people by what he 
said. As it is today. 

Circus: You sound very religious |mor- 
al] sometimes. 

Plant: | do? I don’t know about that. I 
know abuse of nature is wrong and you 
mustn't tangle with it. All magic should 
be white. 

There’s nothing else I’d rather learn 
about than the mysteries of other times 
[and places]. . . | mean, it’s okay being 
the swashbuckling rock & roller, but 
who got the best, who dug it the most, 
Elvis Presley or Marco Polo? @ ] 
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Zeppelin comes in for the kill: (1. tor.) guitarist Jimmy Page, and leonine lead singer Robert Plant. 
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BIG BANDS 


A mid-’60s Stones mime some of their early hits on the tube. God, what snappy dressers they were. 


Rolling Stones: Honky tonk 
delinquents 


here’s a lot to say about the 
Rolling Stones—over 30 al- 
bums in the U.S. alone, 17 
years’ worth of chart hits, 
their turbulent British Invasion begin- 
nings, the on- and off-stage flamboy- 
ance of singer Mick Jagger, the public 
and private lives of Jagger, guitarist 
and alterego Keith Richards, drummer 
Charlie Watts, bassist Bill Wyman, the 
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late Brian Jones, and successors Mick 
Taylor and Ron Wood. 

No one says it better than the Stones 
themselves. Keith Richards got to say 
his piece in a September 1977 Circus 
Magazine interview in which he dis- 
cussed, among other things, the genesis 
of his songwriting partnership with 
Jagger. 

“We started out like most bands, I 


should think. For the first album, you 
pretty much put down all the stuff 
you've been doing onstage while you've 
been getting the band together. Then, 
after about the second or third album, 
you reach a point where you've got to 


Mick Jagger (center) and Keith Richards 
(right), as Stones songwriters, have 
penned many of rock's greatest hits. 

















Rex Features Ltd. 


Photo Trends 


make a new album and you say to your- 
self ‘What are we gonna do?’ Until then, 
we were used to playing other people’s 
material, having it all done for us—all 
we had to do was learn how to play it. 

“This was the point where Andrew 
Oldham [the Stones’ manager and pro- 
ducer in the ’60s] got hold of Mick and 
me and said ‘Start writing songs.’ It was 
a shock to us. We'd never even thought 
of it. My first reaction was ‘Who do you 
think | am—John Lennon?’ But we 
were fortunate enough to have someone 
naive enough to think we could do it. 
Andrew’s approach was simple: ‘You 
play guitar, write a song,’ that was how 
he was. So, like good little boys, we 
went back to our little rooms and start- 
ed to try and do it. And after a few 
horrendous nights of getting every- 
thing off our chests and writing songs 
that sounded exactly like everybody 
else’s, suddenly something clicked. 

“*The Last Time’ was the first of our 
own songs that we really liked. I sup- 
pose we'd been writing for about nine 
months to a year by then, just learning 
how to put songs together. And with 
‘The Last Time,’ it became fun. After 
that, we were confident that we were on 
our way, that we'd just got started.” 

A “Satisfaction,” “Ruby Tuesday,” 
“Brown Sugar,” and “Miss You” later, 
the Jagger-Richards songwriting meth- 
od is still intact—sort of, as he ruefully 
admitted in the interview. 

“It’s easiest to work together, yeah. 
but it’s a lot more difficult toget togeth- 
er these days—that’s the hassle. Be- 
fore, it was so easy because we were on 
the road all the time, and if you got an 
idea for a song, you just went two doors 
down the corridor and put it together. 
Nowadays, we're often 3000 miles 
apart, and it just doesn’t sound as good 
over the phone.” —David Fricke 


Bob Gruen 
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Every Stones picture tells a story, counterclockwise from left: an impish Brian Jones (inset) and the ’69 Hyde Park concert 
the Stones did in his memory; the '75 touring Stones with Billy Preston, Richards, Ron Wood, Jagger, Ollie Brown, 
Wyman, and Watts; Jagger and Richards in a typical stage pose; and Keith gets down with Woody as a New Barbarian. 
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Jimi Hendrix: Electric gypsy 


by David Fricke 











“Have you ever been experienced? 
Well, I h-a-a-v-e” 
—Jimi Hendrix 
“Are You Experienced,” 1967 


orrection—Jimi Hendrix 
was the experience. Techni- 
cally, conceptually, physical- 
ly, Jimi Hendrix revolution- 
ized rock & roll and his weapon was the 
electric guitar. Nearly ten years after 
his death in September, 1970 from an 
overdose of sleeping pills, Hendrix has 
been filed under “rock legend” by a 
younger generation who remember the 
Jimi Hendrix Experience only from 
older brothers and sisters’ records. But 
Are You Experienced‘, Avis: Bold as 


Love, Electric Ladyland and The Cry of 


Love—as rooted as they are in the late 
‘60s Acid Age—are enduring classics 
(among others) that reveal as much 
about James Marshall Hendrix the man 
as they do about Jimi Hendrix the gui- 
tarist. 

Born in 1942 in Seattle, Washington, 
Hendrix got his first electric guitar 
from his father James Sr. at age 12. 
Though he never received any formal 
education on the instrument, he learned 
to play in school and later in the army 
(he was a paratrooper for a time before 
being discharged in 1963 for medical 
reasons). There followed for Hendrix 
several years of dragging his body, gui- 
tar, and toothbrush cross-country on 


R&B package tours backing Sam 
Cooke, Solomon Burke, the Isley 
Brothers, and Little Richard before 


Hendrix settled in New York (backing 
soulster Curtis Knight and leading his 
own Greenwich Village club band) and 
then moving to London in 1966 at the 
behest of former Animal and future 
manager Chas Chandler. 

Chandler fixed him up with an Eng- 
lish rhythm section—drummer Mitch 
Mitchell and bassist Noel Redding 
(Redding had never played bass be- 
fore). Hendrix, Mitchell, and Redding 
played their first gig together in Paris 
in 66 and soon after recorded their first 
singles and album. 

Are You Experienced? (Reprise)— 
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One U.K. rock encyclopedia calls this 
1967 album “an embarrassment of 
riches” and even that’s an understate- 
ment. On his first long-playing try, 
Hendrix captured his inflammable gui- 
tar fusion of urban blues and violent 
rock & roll energy, lyrical vision of the 
cosmic giggle, and his rebellious, super- 
stud on-stage flamboyance. Circus 
Magazine in September '69 said that a 
live Hendrix performance “turns on 
dark parts of the mind that erupt in 
explosive dimensions. . .” Are You Ex- 
perienced? contains ten such explo- 
sions, including “Manic Depression,” 
the wild, bucking “Foxey Lady,” and 
atmospheric instrumental “Third Stone 
From the Sun,” orchestrated with chor- 
uses of feedback, orgasmic guitar solos, 
manic rhythms, and Hendrix’s own 
voice alternating between supercool 
whispers and howls of psychedelic tr- 
umph. Are you experienced? If not, the 
Experience starts here. 

Axis: Bold as Love (Reprise)—On 
Are You Experienced?, Hendrix rede- 
fined the electric guitar in the same way 
John Coltrane expanded the harmonic 
and melodic possibilities of the saxo- 
phone. Avis: Bold as Love, released in 
late 67 and recorded (like Experienced) 
on four-track, showed Hendrix refining 
not only his guitar technique but his 
vocal approach with an ear cocked to 
commercial R&B and black vocal har- 
monies as well as fine tuning his lyric 
writing. “Wait Until Tomorrow,” “If 6 
Was 9,” “Spanish Castle Magic,” and 
“Little Wing” (later covered by Clapton 
with Derek and the Dominoes) endure 
as some of Hendrix’s finest recorded 
moments. Awis may have initially 
seemed tame in comparison to the bold 
steps taken on Experienced, but it was 
no less a success—artistically or com- 
mercially. 

Electric Ladyland (Reprise)—It’s no 
accident that Hendrix named his New 
York studio Electric Ladyland after the 
title of this album. On the two-record 
EKlectric Ladyland, Hendrix played the 
studio as well and as inventively as he 
did the guitar. The creative use of echo, 
phasing, guitars creeping in and out of 


the mix with fuzz, wah-wah, and slide, 
and other spatial effects highlighted a 
heretofore underrecognized side of 
Hendrix’s musical personality, al- 
though with typical modesty Hendrix 
often played down his achievement. 

“Like, for instance,” he told Circus in 
1969 (then still Hullabaloo), “on ‘Voo- 
doo Child (Shght Return),’ I was play- 
ing lead guitar, Mitch drums, and Noel 
bass, and then I added on maybe two 
more things. We put the drums on three 
separate tracks and sometimes the vo- 
cal on two to spread it out.” 

Electric Ladyland also reveals Hen- 
drix’s restlessness with the constric- 
tions of the Experience. He brought in 
the Airplane’s Jack Casady, Traffic’s 
Chris Wood, and Steve Winwood in to 
play on extended jams like “Voodoo 
Chile” and “1983... ..” He eventually 
disbanded the Experience in 1969 to 
experiment with other musical forms 
and players, calling them his “electric 
sky church.” 

The Cry of Love (Reprise)—Hendrix 
ascended to that great jam session in 
the sky before this album could be com- 
pleted. It stands therefore as a fascinat- 
ing, exuberant but frustratingly incon- 
sistent document of Hendrix’s struggle 
to transcend the psychedelic showman- 
ship his audience demanded with con- 
tinually experimental yet lasting music. 
His growing interests In contemporary 
funk, new harmonic structures, and 
jazz-rock improvisation are all hinted at 
on The Cry of Love, often fused into a 
tough rock & roll presentation epito- 
mized by “Freedom” and “Ezy Rider.” 

But the demands he made on himself 
as well as those made by his audience 
took their toll, as expressed with ironic 
accuracy in the poem Hendrix wrote 
only a month before his death and print- 
ed on the back cover of The Cry of Love. 
“Hello my friend/So good to see you 
again/Been all my myself/I don’t think I 
can make it alone/Keep Pushing 


Ahead.” re) 


This September marks the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Jimi 
Hendrix, one of rock's innovators. 
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Jim Morrison & The Doors: 
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The Doors tear through a hot '69 take of “Roadhouse Blues.” The harp player is Tony Glover, an early Circus scribe. 


hero,” Jim Morrison told Cir- 
cus Magazine in one of his 
last interviews, “is someone 
who rebels or seems to rebel 
against the facts of existence and seems 
to conquer them.” 

By his own definition, Florida-born 
James Douglas Morrison—singer, lyri- 
cist, and psycho-sexual shaman for the 
Doors—was and still is a hero. A com- 
pulsive showman who dared his audi- 
ence to follow his extreme example and 
then pushed himself even further when 
they did, Morrison spent a short but tu- 
multuous lifetime rebelling against the 
facts of his existence—a stern upbring- 
ing by a father who was a military car- 
eerman, the commercial dictates of pop 
music, and with his alleged indecent ex- 





Gone, but not forgotten: The Doors’ Jim 
Morrison lives again in a new biography 
‘No One Here Gets Out Alive.’ 


posure at the 69 Miami concert, the le- 
gal dictates of what was art and what 
was obscene. 


He was also an innovative filmmaker 


and with the other Doors Ray Man- 
zarek, John Densmore, and Robby 
Krieger, a maker of mystical, provok- 
ing, and furiously physical rock & roll. 
The passage of nine years since his 
death in Paris have yet to erode the im- 
pact of “Light My Fire,” “The End,” 
and “When The Music’s Over.” 

Now Morrison is the subject of a new 
biography by Jerry Hopkins and Danny 
Sugerman called No One Here Gets Out 
Alive (Warner Books), a line from the 
Doors’ “Five to One.” Sugerman, a for- 
mer rock journalist and Doors confi- 
dante, explains that Hopkins originally 
started the book in 1973 and had done a 
first draft when he and Sugerman 


agreed to collaborate, with Sugerman 
spending eight months rewriting the fi- 


nal version. “I don’t think it’s a defini- 
tive biography. I tried to keep a nebu- 
lous concept of him because he was hard 
to pin down. I had all of these Jim Morni- 
sons before me and none of them are de- 
finitive.” 

Possibly the least definitive aspect of 
Morrison’s life was his death at the age 
of 27 in Paris. In No One Here Gets Out: 
Alive, the authors describe Morrison's 
Parisian exile in great detail, the cir- 
cumstances leading up to his death, and 
the rumors that came after—his alleged 
heart attack, possible overdose, even 
the claim that he’s still alive. 

Morrison's estate, including his fa- 
ther “the Admiral,” tried to stop the 
book, first purportedly seeking to pre- 
vent publication of Jim’s poetry, then 
lyrics, and finally the book itself. “But 
in the end,” laughs Sugerman, “Jim 
seems to get it his way.” 

—David Fricke 
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A very haggard Morrison during one of 
the Doors’ final performances: his 


alleged death in Paris remains a 


mystery. 








Excerpts from ‘No One Here Gets Out Alive’ by Jerry 
Hopkins and Daniel Sugerman 


Foreshadowing in the desert 
It was outside Albuquerque, while 
traveling with his parents on the 
highway from Santa Fe, that Jim [age 
four] experienced what he would later 


dramatically describe as “the most 
important moment of my life.” They 
came upon an overturned truck and 
saw injured and dying Pueblo Indians 
lying where they had been thrown on 


the asphalt. 

Jim began to ery. Steve stopped 
the car to see if he could help and 
dispatched another onlooker to a 
telephone to call for an ambulance. 





Jimmy—as his parents called him 
until he was seven—stared through 
the ear window at the chaotic scene, 
still erying. 

Steve returned to the car and they 
left, but Jimmy wasn’t calmed. He 
became more and more upset, 
sobbing hysterically. 

“T want to help, I want to help 


While Clara held him in her arms, 
Steve consoled the boy. “It’s all right, 
Jimmy, it is.” 

“They're dying! They’re dying!” 

Finally his father said, “It was a 
dream, Jimmy, it didn’t really 
happen, it was a dream.” 

Years later Jim told his friends that 
as his father’s car pulled away from 
the intersection, an Indian died and 
his soul passed into Jim’s body. 


Trouble at the Whisky 


Jim’s eyes opened. He eased the 
microphone from the stand and glared 
at the audience, legs braced, reciting 
the twelve lines that complete the 
song in its final version, and in less 
time than it takes to tell the story 
and propel Jim into contemporary pop 
mythology. 

The killer awoke before dawn, 

He put his boots on, 

He took a face from the ancient 
gallery, 

And he walked on down the halllll. 

He went into the room where his 
sister lived and. . . 

Then he paid a visit to his brother, 

And then he .. . walked on down 
the hallilll. 

And he came to a doooooooor, 

And he looked insidddddde, 

“Father?” 

“Yes, son?” 

“T want to kill you. Mother... 1 
want to 

FFFUUUUCKKKK 
YOOOOOOOU!” 

Jim’s voice rose in a primal scream, 
making the sound of silk yardage 
being torn by broken fingernails. 
Behind him the instruments bellowed 
and shrieked. Neither John nor 
Robby nor Ray had heard these 
words before, but they were not so 
startled that they didn’t continue 
their improvised instrumental fill. 

When he heard Jim say something 
about fucking his mother, all the 
blood in Phil Tanzini’s face rushed to 
his heart, which began racing. 
“That,” he growled, “is the last time. 
Never, ever, will the Doors enter the 
Whisky again. Not even if they’re 
paying their way in.” 
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Controversy dogs Morrison even in 
death. His estate tried to stop the 
publication of his biography. 


Flickering fires 

Bill bent over Jim’s form again, 
peering hopefully at the small piece of 
glass in his hand. Jim’s face was the 
color of old ivory, his breathing was 
shallow. A doctor huffed out of the 
audience and after a quick 
examination pronounced, “The 
monsieur has passed out.” 

Hearing that broke the spell, and 
as Jim was taken away to a local 
hospital, honest concern was replaced 
by pent-up fury. So irate were the 
other Doors that they performed that 
night, with Ray singing, as if they’d 
always been a trio. 

The next day at the hospital Jim’s 
amazing recuperative powers brought 
color to his cheeks. 

“You shoulda heard what the 
doctor told me this morning,” he told 
the others. “He asked me how it 
happened and I said I musta been 
tired and, uh, he lectured me for 
twenty minutes about the dangers of 
being in entertainment. He said I had 
to watch out for greedy managers 
who push the talent too hard.” 

Bill and the others glared at him 
and Jim smiled shyly back. 


Hanging out 

Jim welcomed his success in the to- 
the-victor-go-the-spoils rock and roll 
tradition. Besides acquiring 
increasing numbers of girls, he 
started spending money furiously— 
not on houses and ears but on huge 
bar bills and custom clothing 
including a lizard skin coat and a 
$2,200 suit of unborn pony hide. The 
latter was carelessly tossed in an 
airport trash can after one person too 
many had taken it for seal skin. He 





Kurt Ingham 
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had picked up a small crowd of 
sycophants who accompanied him 
everywhere, basking in the peculiar 
glow pop stardom cast in the sixties. 
They drove Jim wherever he wished 
to go, competed to light his occasional 
filter cigarettes, ran errands to the 
liquor store, kept the vocal booth in 
the studio stocked with whacked-out 
groupie types. 

Jim also began assembling his first 
coterie of serious drinkers, including 
Tom Baker, the actor; and the then 
virtually unknown singer Alice 
Cooper and a member of Alice’s band, 
Glen Buxton. Jim was, by now, very 
serious about his drinking, no matter 
how casual he seemed. He spent his 
days in the bars that practically 
surrounded his motel. He never 
entered the studio without a bottle. 


Growing up with rock 

“Ya see,” he said, “the birth of rock 
and roll coincided with my 
adolescence, my coming into 
awareness. It was a real turn-on, 
although at the time I could never 
allow myself to rationally fantasize 
about ever doing it myself. I guess all 
that time I was unconsciously 
accumulating inclination and nerve. 
My subconscious had prepared the 
whole thing. I didn’t think about it. It 
was just thought about. I heard a 
whole concert situation, with a band 
and singing and an audience, a large 
audience. Those first five or six songs 
I wrote, I was just taking notes at a 
fantastic rock concert that was going 
on inside my head.” 


Almost the end 

New Orleans, though, was a 
tragedy. If Dallas was the good, 
Miami the ugly, then New Orleans 
was the end. That night Ray saw 
Jim’s spirit go. “Everyone who was 
there saw it, man. He lost all his 
energy about midway through the 
set. He hung on the microphone and 
it just slipped away. You could 
actually see it leave him. He was 
drained.” As if to defy his own 
weakness, Jim picked up the 
microphone stand and repeatedly 
bashed it into the stage, over and 
over and over, until finally there was 
the sound of wood splintering. He 
threw the stand into the stunned 
audience, turned, and plopped down 
on the drum riser, sitting motionless. 

The Doors never again appeared in 
public as a quartet. 
Copyright © 1980. Used by permission 
of Warner Books. | 
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Janis made her first big splash when she pe 


Janis Joplin: Cheap thrill mama 


I give up everything for music. That's 
what I live for. 
—Janis Joplin, 1970 


anis had a little red heart tat- 
tooed on her chest. When she 
was sitting around jabbering 
with friends or strangers, 
she’d often unbutton her blouse enough 
to show it off. 

If ever there was a woman whodidn’t 
need a tattoo to show she had heart, it 
was Janis Joplin. Her performances 
pulsated with the passion and hurt that 
lacerated audiences made her one of 
America’s foremost blues singers. 

Born in Port Arthur, Texas in 1943, 
she never really found a home except in 
the sounds of Leadbelly and Bessie 
Smith records. “Texas is O.K. if you 
want to settle down, but it’s not for 
outrageous people, and I was always 
outrageous,” she explained. 

Like so many of her generation, Janis 
gravitated to flowery San Francisco 
and became lead singer with a local 
group who called themselves Big Broth- 
er And The Holding Company. Their 
major break came when they appeared 
at the legendary Monterey Festival in 
August 1967 along with tragic legends 
Otis Redding and Jimi Hendrix. 

It was hard to listen to her sing 
without having your emotions scalded 
and it seemed that her only life was on 
stage. Everything else was just wait- 
ing: “Those few hours I feel like I can do 
anything. I feel like the Empire State 





In March of 1970 Janis was arrested and 
fined for using profane language at a 
concert, 


Building. That’s my thing. I sometimes 
wonder if it’s worth it, but I think it is,” 
she said in 1970 Circus Magazine inter- 
view. 

Surrounded by men, she spoke poi- 
gnantly and forthrightly as a woman. 
“Women are, I think, more emotional. 
They’re more directly part of birth and 
death and everything. There just aren't 
songs around that tell just where it is 
for a woman.” 


Janis had some ups and plenty of 


downs. Her final down came in a hotel 
room in Hollywood on October 4, 1970 
where she died of a heroin overdose. 
Alone. 

She left a legacy of great music be- 
hind. Her recordings of “Piece of My 
Heart,” “Ball and Chain,” “Me and Bob- 
by McGee” and “Mercedes Benz” are 
classics. 

She has been the subject of one film 
documentary about her life (Janis) and 
Bette Midler’s recent The Rose is a 
merely thinly-cloaked version of her 
story. There are also various biogra- 


phies of her, the most prominent of 


which are Going Down With Janis by 
Peggy Caserta and Buried Alive by 
Myra Friedman. 

Janis wasn’t very good at this world. 
But she understood the value of intense 
living and ultimately paid the price for 
her excess. Just about everything she 
said seems bittersweet and ominously 
foreshadowing of her fate in retrospect. 
“You've got to realize that you'll never 
have as much as you want and that 
when you die, you'll be alone—every- 
one is. Once you've really accepted this, 
then it doesn’t hurt so much. Groove, 
man.” —Carl Arrington 


rformed with her band, Big Brother And The Holding Company, at Monterey in 1967. 


Chris Walter/Retna 
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Janis, called “Pearl” by her friends, had 
her last album issued posthumously after 
her death in the fall of 1970. 
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Marc Bolan: Rock & roll unicorn 





Bolan with T. Rex percussionist Mickey 
Finn (right)—their last U.S. LP was the 
disappointing ‘Light of Love.’ 





e was born Mare Feld, a 
post-war baby of 1948. But 





Ringo Starr’s 1973 film doc- 
umentary, Mare Bolan was really born 
to boogie. And boogie he did as the star 
of T. Rex for seven chart-topping years 
before his death in a car accident in 
1977. 

Neither T. Rex or its late 60s psyche- 
delic incarnation Tyrannosaurus Rex 
made much of an imprint on the Ameri- 
can pop consciousness. Aside from one 
Top Ten single in “Bang A Gong (Get It 
On)” with its infectious Who-like guitar 
drive, Bolan managed to establish him- 
self in the States through several al- 
bums and tours only as a critically mis- 
understood but modestly popular 
glitter-rock cult figure. 

In England, not only was Bolanmania 
the biggest teen phenomenon since— 
yes—Beatlemania, he also laid down in 
U.K. hits like “Ride a White Swan,” 
“Hot Love,” and “Metal Guru” the foun- 
dations for Sex-Pistolized punk. Stacca- 
to guitar bursts, a belligerent beat, his 
own coltish wail—Mare Bolan cut a 
stride still admired today as groups as 
diverse as Blondie and Ireland's popu- 
lar Undertones still cover T. Rex mate- 
rial in concert. 

It was, however, along, unappreciat- 
ed haul for Bolan until “Ride a White 
Swan” raced like one of his mythical 


according to the title of 


stallions up the U.K. charts in late 1970. 
The young East London-born Feld af- 
fected the same mod look as contempor- 
aries David Bowie (nee Jones) and 
Small Face-to-be Steve Marriott. His 
dark, elfish good looks landed him work 
as a teenage male mode! before rock & 
roll beckoned. Feld changed his sur- 
name to Bolan upon the release of his 
1966 Decca single “The Wizard” (later 
reworked on the 7’. Rex album). But his 
first crack at the big time came as 
guitarist with an outrageous proto-glit- 
ter rock group called John’s Children. 


Bolan gave a fascinating account of 


his John’s Children days to Circus Mag- 
azine in a December ‘71 interview. “We 


were asked to doa tour with the Who [of 


Germany]... Wwe were very excited.” 
He then went on to explain about the 
huge metal Chinese screen he put 
around his amplifier to get sustained 
feedback, the mirror on his guitar, and 
the metal chains with which he would 
drag amps across the stage. 

“When the Who came on, all they 


could do was ‘My Generation’ and after 


they'd do ‘My Generation’ they'd all go 


off because they'd have wrecked their 


equipment already.” For their upstag- 
ing antics, John’s Children were re- 


warded with pink slips after only four 


dates on the tour. Bolan quit the band a 
month after that. 

Truly a man of extremes, Bolan then 
retreated to more acoustic ground with 
Tyrannosaurus Rex, a duo he formed 
with percussionist Steve Took in 1968. 
Here Bolan developed his eccentric 
songwriting style, populating his 
rhyme with gnomes, impish forest folk, 
unicorns, and all their mystical little 
buddies. The title of their first album 
was an immediate tip-off—My People 
Were Fair And Had Sky in Their Hair 
But Now They're Content to Wear Stars 


on Their Brows. The combination of 


mythic imagery, folky acoustics, Bo- 
lan’s voice, and—in concert—the smell 
of incense made them darlings of the 
underground. 

So it Was only appropriate that, when 
Bolan reintroduced amplification into 
his act on the pair’s fourth album A 
Beard of Stars, outraged acidheads 
would give him the same business fol- 
kies dished out to the electric Dylan at 
Newport in °65. “T. Rex used to be 


streets ahead of other so-called pro- 
gressive groups who lash hell out of 
their equipment,” snorted one U.K. 
critic, “but now they themselves have 
been lowered . . . into the meaningless 
world of heavy rock.” 

With a hat trick of hits under the 
shortened moniker T. Rex, Bolan had 
good reason to snort right back that “if 
they really look at the music and listen 
to it, they'll see there really isn’t any 
change. It’s grown, matured, that’s all.” 

In truth, the only real differences 
between Tyrannosaurus Rex and T. 
Rex were volume, the insistent drum- 
beat, and the screaming chorus of girls 
who turned Bolan into the matinee idol 
he always wanted to be ever since the 
day when an eight-year-old Mare Feld 
carried Eddie Cochran's guitar. 

Bolan’s best records were the electric 
ones—the surrealistically poppish 7. 
Rex and punked-up Electric Warrior 
(“Bang A Gong” was a blatant cop of 
Chuck Berry’s “Little Queenie”)—with 
a bow certainly due the eccentric Uni- 
corn from the acoustic period. 

Mare Bolan always wore the trap- 
pings of stardom well. His glitter-rock 
gear Was instant fashion, he mugged for 
director Ringo Starr in the Born to 
Boogie T. Rex-umentary, and for atime 
was England’s best-selling poet with his 
collection Warlock of Love. He never 
did break the U.S. market in the same 
way (1974's disappointing Light of Love 
was his last U.S. issue), but Bolan bop- 
pers in Britain continue to play their 
records and light their candles in his 
memory, a full three years after his 
death in a car crash with black Ameri- 
can singer and girlfriend Gloria Jones 
(he’d divorced wife June in ’76). Yet it 
isn’t so much his memory than his 
imagination that lives on for many fans. 

“From my imagination, not from ex- 
perience,’ Bolan told a reporter from 
the Christian Science Monitor (honest) 
when the scribe asked him where his 
lyrical images came from. “But I don’t 
know the difference between what’s 
real and what's not real, do you?” May- 
be Bolan didn’t know, but he made it fun 
trying to find out. Oo 





The former Mare Feld fused electric bop 
and baroque lyrical imagery to become a 
L.A. pop phenomenon. 


by David Fricke 
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Presley's heartbroken gaze & southern guitar still carried the magic of the 
original rock explosion when this informal pic was taken in the 60s. 


Elvis: Ghost rider on the 
mystery train 











e was called the King of 
Rock & Roll, and when he 
died tragically on August 
16, 1977, the irony was that 
Elvis Presley was seated on the throne. 
As ten different drugs coursed through 
Elvis’ blood, the king’s heart stopped 
beating in the midst of a trip to the john. 
If he had seemed a priest to his fans 
when he’d been alive, this sudden de- 
mise raised him to the status of a house- 
hold diety. Fans flocked to Memphis for 
a peek at the Mansion of Death. Some 
died there, struck down by a runaway 
car. Others, luckier, went home to build 
altars and light votive candles to the 
memory of Elvis Aron Presley, dead at 
42. 

Born in Mississippi on January 8, 


Decked in glitter, Presley wows crowd 
with a mixture of song & flirtation. 
(Inset) El meets the press in °73. 


1935, the future king had a classic 
rocker’s personality: polite, sometimes 
shy with strangers, he was a hip-shak- 
ing demon on stage. “I don’t know what 
it is, I just fell into it, really,” he said in 
1956 of his fiery style and rapid rise to 
stardom. “My daddy and I were laugh- 
ing about it the other day. He looked at 
me and said, ‘What happened, Elvis? 
Last thing I remember is I was working 
in a can factory and you were driving a 
truck.’ ” 

By 1976 the laughter had stopped. 
Country singer and ex-rockabilly Jerry 
Naylor, member of a Nashville music 
circle close to Elvis, told New Musical 
Express that “had he [Presley] not been 
isolated, he might have been able to 
handle what’s going on today a lot bet- 
ter. Unfortunately he’s not handling it 
very well. He’s into, er, a bit of a drug 
problem. He’s into a tremendous psy- 
chological problem with age. He’s 41 
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Elvis chants a ballad and chats 
familiarly with a television audience. 





years old and he’s gaining excessive 
weight.” 

The reclusive Presley continued to 
record till a short time before the end. 
His later dises, as much country as rock, 
lacked the spontaneity of his raw, early 
work (“Mystery Train,” “Blue Suede 
Shoes,”), but he could still cut it better 
than most. His “Promised Land” made 
Dave Edmunds’ sound almost like 
Donny Osmond, and his “I Can Help” 
smacked of rockabilly revival. 

“The end was brief and brutish,” 
wrote a biographer, “as it must be in all 
pop chronicles. The stars we deify and 
grant the ultimate privileges and li- 
censes come so often to the same drug- 
numbed deaths.” In Elvis’ case, though, 
it wasn’t before he’d molded a whole 
new anti-hero image, complete with 
curled lip, quiffed hair and cocksure 
sexuality, for the youth-culture idol. 

—Richard Hogan 
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HALTIMAKERS 


Hungry for those good tunes, 
baby 









by David Fricke 
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Don Kirshner wanted 'em to be the TV 
Beatles. The Monkees (above—tTork, 
Nesmith, Dolenz, Jones) wanted to make 
lasting pop records. And from 1966 to '68, 
they both got their wish. 


“Do you remember Hullaballoo 
Upbeat, Shindig, and Ed Sullivan too 


Do you remember Murray the K 
Alan Freed and high energy .. . 
Do you remember rock & roll radio?” 
—The Ramones 
“Do You Remember 
Rock & Roll Radio?”, 1980 


t’s an old joke, but the most widely 
played instrument is not the gu- 
tar. It’s the radio. Everybody can 
play it and everybody still does. 

But the era punk lieutenants the Ra- 
mones are Waxing nostalgic over is the 
AM heyday of the mid- to late-’60s when 
such hitmeisters as the Monkees, Her- 
man’s Hermits, the Lovin’ Spoonful, 
the Beach Boys, and Paul Revere and 
the Raiders ruled the ozone with a 
shamelessly commercial fist. True, the 
psychedelic likes of Jimi Hendrix, Jef- 
ferson Airplane, and Cream infiltrated 
their way into the top with “All Along 
the Watchtower,” “Somebody to 
Love,” and “Sunshine of Your Love,” 
none of it standard teenybop fare. 

Yet the hits of that era—*“Last Train 
to Clarksville,” “Summer in the City,” 
“Help Me Rhonda,” “Henry the VIII,” 
“Good Thing” (can you match the artists 
above with the tune?)—were all just as 


exhilirating as the acid anthems, con- 
ceived not so much as art but as three 
minutes’ worth of escapist fun. And 
radio, populated by such jive-jowled 


ravers as Hy Lit (Philly), Humble 
Harve (L.A.), and Cousin Brucie 
(N.Y.C.), enhanced the fantasy with a 
mystique of its own—a kind of Radio 
Free Hip where anybody could tune in 
and feel part of the teenage fraternity. 
And with the mobility provided by tran- 
sistor and car radios, you could literally 
move to that beat. 


The part that radio (and in the case of 


the Raiders and Monkees, television) 
played in the breaking of groups and 
maintenance of their reign on record 
charts in the 60s can never be underes- 
timated. But, more importantly, it sus- 
tained pop star images, promotional 
half-truths, and adolescent rock & roll 
fantasies with a flamboyant innocence 
lost with the introduction of FM radio’s 
drug-induced superhipness. 

For example, the Monkees continued 
to sell records by the truckload even 
after a New York press conference 
where they admitted they didn’t play 
their own instruments on their original 
hits like “I’m A Believer” and their 
undeniably rousing TV theme song. 
Maybe the Monkees are an extreme 
example—a shamelessly contrived 
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HITMAKERS 


package of four young men posing as a 
rock group and weekly depicted on 
teenage television screens in a series of 
Help!-like predicaments. Yet for all 
mastermind Don Kirshner’s puppeteer- 
ing, Monkees Michael Nesmith (now a 
successful recording artist and produc- 
er), David Jones (the token English- 
man), Peter Tork, and ex-Circus Boy 
Micky Dolenz made some very good pop 
records paralleling in their own way the 
development of the Beatles, hampered 
(fatally by 1969) only by the kid-sister- 
consumption image created for them. 
Paul Revere and the Raiders over- 
came bopper image obstacles with an 
exuberant combination of comic pa- 
nache and punky rock & roll energy. 
Revered (ouch) even today by new 
wave enthusiasts and ’60s vinylophiles 
as proto-punks, the Raiders may have 
looked terminally silly in their colonial 
gear and pony-tailed singer Mark Lind- 
say was real dreamboat fodder. But 45 
RPM salvos like “Hungry,” “Kicks,” 
and the four-chord raver “Just Like 
Me” were not only sophisticated pop 
productions, they posed a belligerent 
hard-rock challenge to the Britons who 
monopolized AM radio in the post-Brit- 
ish Invasion ’60s. It is unfortunately 
typical of the low commercial esteem 
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the Raiders are now held in retrospect 
that in Billboard’s 1979 survey of rock’s 
25 years that the group received nary a 
mention. 


lot of radio regulars of the 
era—British and _ other- 
wise—would deserve men- 
tion in such a survey. A Cali- 
fornia fanzine Who Put The Bomp 
devoted an entire fall ’73 issue to the 
British Invasion, detailing the rises and 
(where applicable) falls of no fewer than 
40 groups, all of whom received some 
U.S. airplay, though not always of the 
Beatles-Stones magnitude. One such 
flagrantly commercial act was Her- 
man’s Hermits, of which Bomp said 
“they had cute records and a cute act 
and were British, and that was enough 
to sell them.” And sell they did, capital- 
izing on singer Peter “Herman’”’ 
Noone’s little-boy look and their catchy 
fusion of English music hall traditions 
and the “beat” sound to score Top Tens 
with “Can’t You Hear My Heartbeat,” 
“Mrs. Brown,” and even Ray Davies’ 
cheeky “Dandy.” 

With the landing of the Airplane and 
the rising of the Dead in San Francisco 
in 1966 and ’67, groups like the Hermits, 
Dave Clark 5, Searchers, and even the 
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criminally maligned Kinks suffered in 
the popularity sweepstakes, chastised 
by a budding coterie of critics as com- 
mercial fakirs with little social and no 
artistic redeeming value. Benefiting 
from this shift in attitudes were the 
folk-rockers—Donovan, Sonny and 
Cher, the Byrds (who had been having 
hits since ’65), the Lovin’ Spoonful, and 
the Mamas and the Papas. 

The hipness quotient of the last two 
was boosted by their ties with the 
Greenwich Village folk scene that earli- 
er spawned a radically non-commercial 
Bob Dylan. The Lovin’ Spoonful were 
regulars at the Cafe Wha? and Night 
Owl hot spots and had in bespectacled 
singing-songwriting ace John Sebastian 
a talent already in full flower who could 
make the good-timey sentiment of “Do 
You Believe in Magic?” and cry of urban 
despair in “Summer in the City” equally 
believable. While distinctly California 
in look and vocal harmonic sound, the 
Mamas and Papas owed a great deal to 
the Village folk scene (Cass Elliott was 
a member of the short-lived N.Y. group 
the Mugwumps), a debt they repaid in 
the hit “Creeque Alley.” 

The Mamas and Papas—Elliott, John 
and Michelle Phillips, Denny Doherty— 
encouraged America’s cultural exodus 








Andy Warhol said everyone would be a 
star for 15 minutes, but Herman's 
Hermits (top left) and Paul Revere and 
the Raiders (above and right) had 
several years at the top. Paul Revere 
went through many Raiders, but the 
lineup shown above—Drake Levin, 
Michael Smith, Mark Lindsay, Revere, 
and Phil Volk—was the best. 
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Most of their fans couldn't go to California, so the Mamas and Papas (above, from left—Michelle, Denny, Cass, and John) brought 
the free and easy West Coast lifestyle to them in hits like “California Dreamin.'” 
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to California (initiated earlier by the 
Beach Boys and Jan and Dean with 
their surf-and-hot rod anthems) with 
paeans to the free-and-easy life like 
“California Dreamin’” and “Monday 
Monday.” Both records are folk-pop 
gems that create the illusion of a coun- 
terculture Shangri-La through the 
group's ethereal harmonies, John Phil- 
lips’ relaxed way with a songhook, and a 
graceful production fusing acoustic gen- 
tility and rock & roll urgency. The 
Grass Roots did it with a greater em- 
phasis on the latter in hits like the 
classic “Let’s Live For Today,” but the 
Mamas and Papas were the undisputed 
masters. And PapaJohn Phillips stands 
as a pivotal figure in the transition from 
pop to progressive rock for his role in 
organizing the Monterey Pop Festival. 


hose who couldn’t make the 
transition fell by pop’s way- 
side. Those who could—like 
the Beach Boys and Young 
Rascals—went from strength to 
strength. Although they fell into critical 


disrepute for several years after the 
high hopes projected by Pet Sounds and 
only half-realized on Smiley Smile, the 
Beach Boys regrouped their creative 
forces in the late ’60s and early ’70s, at 
once transcending their candy-striped 
shirt past and building on it to reflect 
the rumblings in the cultural microcosm 
that was their home state of California. 

The Rascals had a similar problem. 
Originally the nucleus of Joey Dee's 
Starlighters at New York’s notorious 
Peppermint Lounge, the Young Ras- 
cals—organist Felix Cavaliere, pint- 
sized singer Eddie Brigati, guitarist 
Gene Cornish, and drummer Dino Dan- 
elli—were the hottest white R&B/rock 
combo of their day. One of the first rock 
groups to crossover into the black mar- 
ket, the Rascals demonstrated their 
ability to weld the two into timeless 
dance music on the exhilirating “Good 
Lovin’,” bluesy “I Ain’t Gonna Eat My 
Heart Out Anymore,” and jock-rockin’ 
“You Better Run.” 

Casting an eye to the artistic strides 
represented by the Beatles’ Sgt. Pep- 


The Beach Boys (above)—fronted by the 
twangy tenor of Mike Love (righU\— 
transcended their mid-’60s image as 
teenybop fodder to make some of the 
most important pop records of the ’60s 
and 70s, including ‘Pet Sounds,’ ‘Surf's 
Up,’ and the ambitious single “Good 
Vibrations.”’ 


per, the Rascals added touches of jazz 
(“Groovin’ ”), gospel (“People Got to Be 
Free”), and musical theatre (“How Can 
I Be Sure”) to their musical palette. But 
they continued to have AM hits because 
they never forgot about how much fun it 
was supposed to be, not just for them- 
selves but for their audience. 

“We had so much fun,” Felix Cava- 
liere reminisced in a recent Circus Mag- 
azine interview. “See, the biggest thing 
I remember is the fantastic creative 
energy that was around. The second 
thing | remember was the humanitarian 
vibe. Everybody really seemed to be 
trying to reach out and touch each oth- 
er. And the good times we had... I 
don’t even know if people dream of the 
fun we had.” 

The nihilism of punk, the forced ma- 
cho of heavy metal, plasticene soul of 
disco—they all represent the loss of 
innocence that paralleled the decline of 
AM radio in the Aquarian Age and 
after. Do you remember rock & roll 
radio? A few of these records may jog 
your memory. @ | 
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East 57 Street: New York, NY 10022 


NOTICE: RECORD LISTENERS WANTED 
(No experience required!) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. You 
pay only a small membership fee which covers 
all costs of all albums, including postage and 
handling. THERE IS NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
THE ALBUMS YOU RECEIVE. In return for your 
opinion, you will Duild a substantial album collec- 
tion. Applicants accepted on a ‘first come ba- 
sis.” For application and further details write 
E.A.R.S.. Inc.. Dept. CS. Box 574, 13425 Wa- 
tertown Plank Road. Elm Grove, Wisconsin 
53122. The research program is guaranteed. 
1979 E.A.R.S.. INC. 


FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, CONCERT 
TICKETS, STEREOS, etc. Information: Barry 
Publications; 477 82nd Street, Brooklyn. N.Y 
11209 





Rare Rock Collectors Records From Around 
The World! Write for FREE catalog to PIED PIP- 
ER RECORDS; Dept. C; Box 2027; Chapel Hill, 
NC 27514 


PICTURE DISC, COLORED VINYL, IMPORTS, 
RARE ROCK RECORDS, FREE CATALOG. 
Write to: RECYCLED RECORDS; Dept. 4. Box 
5223: Stockton, Calif. 95205 


Hard to get rare rock records, Colored Vinyl. 
Picture Disc. Promos Limited Ed. Imports. Free 
Catalogue Write to. ADAMS RECORDS; PO 
Box 45 Dept. C:; French Camp. CA 95231 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


Introducing the new Circus Magazine MUSI- 
CIANS WANTED Classified Section. Are you an 
individual musician seeking a group? A group 
seeking a musician? Interested in jamming? Let 
our new MUSICIANS WANTED CLASSIFIED as- 
sist you. See our special low rates published 
above 


MUSIC PRODUCTS/SERVICES 


GUITARS FOR SALE! Gibson Les Pauls, Fend- 
er Stratocasters, SG's. Tellies. and more! Write: 
RAINBOW MUSIC: Grand Union Plaza: New 
Paltz, N.Y. 12561 


Poems wanted immediately for songs. Free ex- 
amination. Nashville Music Productions, Box 
40001-CU, Nashville. Tennessee 37204 


FREE BROCHURE—Latest songbooks, sheet 
music. DON ANTHONY MUSIC; 109 Locust 
Ave., Wallington, N.J. 07057 























TICKETS—ROCK CONCERTS—''The Best 
PRIME TICKETS CO.; P.O. Box 337: Old Bridge, 
N.J. 08857 (201) 679-3624 


POSTERS, PHOTOS & 
NOVELTIES 


OFFSTAGE & FRONT-ROW COLOR CONCERT 
PHOTOS!! WHO, FLEETWOOD MAC. STYX. 
PINK FLOYD, VAN HALEN, POLICE. STONES, 
BOWIE, BRUCE. CHEAP TRICK, ZEPPELIN, 
CLASH, CARS, HEART, KISS, QUEEN, PETTY. 
ROD, BEE GEES. WINGS, YES. DYLAN, 
BLESSED, ZAPPA & 250 other bands. Largest 
Selection. fastest service, lowest price. profes- 
sional quality. Send $1 for sample/catalog. Indi- 
cate favorite band(s) for sample photo: PINES- 
PHOTOS; P.O. Box 493: Canali St. Station: New 
York, N.Y. 10013 


QUALITY CONCERT PHOTOS!! HEART. VAN 
HALEN, STYX, KISS, RUSH, TRICK, AEROS- 
MITH, QUEEN, NUGENT, ALICE, FOREIGNER. 
NAZARETH, CULT, PRIEST ... more. Catalog 
and sample $1. DAVE JOHNSON; 2305 Fill- 
more: Corvallis, OR 97330 


COLOR CONCERT PHOTOS! BEE GEES. EA- 
GLES. FRAMPTON, JAN/DEAN, BEACH BOYS. 
DR. HOOK, GATLIN, WAYLON, DENVER. 
ROGERS, VILLAGE PEOPLE, DIRE STRAITS. 
BAD COMPANY, DOOBIES, SHAUN, LEIF, 
ANDY. MOLLY HATCHET. BLACKFOOT, FOR- 
EIGNER, ALLMANS. others. Catalog) Sample 
$1. Specify favorite(s). SMILE PHOTOS; P.O 
Box 15293-C: Chesapeake, VA 23320 


STYX. FLEETWOOD, AEROSMITH, CHEAP. 
ROD, HEART, JOEL, FRAMPTON concert pho- 
tos. Sample’catalog $1.00. R.N.R.; Box 115 Col- 
lege Park, Maryland 20740 


“NO MORE NUKES.” OFFICIAL ANTI-NUKE T- 
SHIRT. High quality yellow on bright red! $4.95 
plus $1 postage. Sizes S.M.L.XL. $60/dozen 
postpaid. Bumpersticker $1. CENTRAL ALLI- 
ANCE; Box 482; North Newton, KS 67117 


BUMPER STICKER PRINTING DEVICE. Cheap. 
Simple. Portable. Free details) BUMPER; P.O 
Box 22791 (BY): Tampa. FL 33622 


CUSTOMIZED BUMPERSTICKERS Anything 
Printed. $3.00 each. Copies $1.00. Maximum 50 
Letters. KIRBY; Dept. 952: 5501 Winthrop: 
Indpls. IN 46220. 


PINK FLOYD ‘Tear down the wall!” military in- 
signia. Colorpic button w/catalogue, $2. Trend 
Communications X Box 1369, NYC 10025 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES & 
SERVICES 


How to write Hard Rock. accurate information 
send $3.00 check to Writers and Artists; P.O 
Box 64. Greensboro, NC 27402 





ONLY THE GENUINE UNI-PHOTO ID 
ACTUALLY RESEMBLES YOUR STATE 


DRIVER'S LICENSE!(ALL 50 STATES) 
FULL COLOR-GUARANTEED RESULTS 
OO  — 
DETAILS/25¢. for 24 hr Proc~send 89, photo 
personal description. plus $100 for postage 
and handling to Uni-Photo, dept. C530, 

box 6680, Moore, OK 73153 


oO wre rere 


an nae aaa 


IDENTIFICATION CARD CATALOG. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope: NIPCOX; 303 
East Main; Barstow, Calif. 92311 | 









































IN FULL COLOR 


SEALED IN PLASTIC 
| WITH YOUR ZODIAC SIGN 
| —All States & Provinces— 
| « CUSTOM-MADE WITH YOUR PHOTO 


* USE ANYWHERE ANYTIME 
FOR POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION 
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iDENTISICE — 


<a FREE BIRTH CERTIFICATE 


of Wirth 


“294. Mour Service @ Moneybeck Guerentee 















SEND $53.00. Nome. Address Sex 
Height. Weight. Color Molr, tyes 
Birthdate & Small Photo 

We do not fill out birth certificotes 


$ 5 ADDITIONAL ‘4 


if you went more information send 25¢ 


certitt atc 


: 






CARDINAL PUBLISHING, DEPT. ON24 
BOX 5200 . JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA 32207 


WITH ZODIAC SIGNS 








IDENTIFICATION CARDS ... BIRTH CERTIFI- 


CATES ... DIPLOMAS ... Finest Available 
FREE SAMPLES: Documents: Box 5684CF: El! 
Monte. CA 91713 


-_-_———_— -- —_ — 





_ PERSONAL 


| Wanted to buy anything/everything on DEBBIE | 
HARRY. J. LEHMAN, 439 So. 5th Ave. High- 
land Pk, N.J. 08904 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY: AEROSMITH S STEVEN | 
| TYLER From Melody (215) 485-9717 and Mi- | 
chelle (215) 485-4980 


ATTENTION KISS FANS! Want to trade? Please 
| write to THOMAS RANDALL; 8 Peter Cooper 
| Dr.; Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 





_ PENFRIENDS-ENGLAND-USA. Make lasting 

| friendships through correspondence. Send age, 
interests. FREE REPLY. HARMONY, Box ICC, | 

| Booklyn, NY. 11223 


$$$ ns 
T-SHIRTS 


Eat Shit And Die 


Silk-screened on quality navy blue cotton 

T-Shirts, in sizes S,M.L,X-L. A great gift 

Send $5.95 pilus .55¢ postage to 
BLOTTER T-SHIRT CO. 

100 Sandringham Dr., Downsview, Ontario 

CANADA M3H 1C9 
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GIANT FULL COLOR POSTERS 
ONLY $2.95 each. 


SOLID, ONE-PIECE 
CARD (No tell-tale 
“glued-on” photo) 
SEALED IN HARD 
PLASTIC 
YOU GET 24-HOUR 
SERVICE 
LEGAL TO POSSESS 
POSITIVE ID GETS 
RESULTS! * 100% GUARANTEED 
sayy ‘ev. 2 or more cards, $5 each 
ONLY $6 SAVE MONEY Order with friends! 
* FASY TO ORDER Send us your. 
1, Name, Address, Sex, Height, Weight, 
Hair color, Eye color, Birthdate. 
2. Small photo (Photo-booth type OK). 
3. Payment for correct amount. 


MAIL EDEN PRESS, Inc. 
TO: 15751 Brookhurst #112-U 
Westminster, CA 92683 
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| LED ZEPPELIN 109 BLUE OYSTER CULT 110 JIM MORRISON 113 
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TOM PETTY 115 BLONDIE 116 


BILLY GIBBONS HAS 
SOMETHING FOR YOU 
TO HEAR. 

CALL (312) 595-7766 












# 
| PT 
ZEP. COLL. 119 HATE DISCO 120 


ewe 
PLAYBOY CAL. 
121 124 


ORDERFORM MAILTO: CIRCUS WEEKLY MAGAZINE, DEPARTMENT BM, 
115 EAST 57 STREET; NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
MAGAZINES CITY STATE ZIP 
in thle beautiful warm brown Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity 
gold stamped box. Mailed flat. 
Quickly folds and locks into a 100 109 119 120 
sturdy protective case that keeps 101 110 116 121 
your CIRCUS magazines fresh. 
Holds 26 issues (one year). Send As Lite me ree 
your name (please print), address 106 113 118 123 
and ZIP code with $4.95 to: 107 114 119 124 
CIRCUS MAGAZINE 
Box 265 Yes, rush me the posters | have checked. 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 61054 Number of Posters x $2.95 = $ 





Add $1.00 for Postage and Handling = $1.00 Total Enclosed = $ 


Do NOT Send Cash. Enclose Check or Money Order ONLY. (Canadian 
Residents: paymentin U.S. currency only) Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery 
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Elton’s accomplishments made him the 
first rock star to earn a place in Madame 
Tussaud’s famous wax museum. 


Nea! Preston 
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His flashy style put Elton in the 
company of greats (shown below with 
John Lennon) and made him one of the 
most sought after performers. 
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Elton John: Captain Fantastic 


tanley. Dwight, a regal 

R.A.F. squadron leader re- 

fused permission for his 

frumpy son to buy the Hush 

Puppies and mohair sweaters that 

would give him some vogue. And when 

little Reg began exploring rock with his 

extraordinary musical talents, daddy 

Dwight told him to “get all of that pop 
nonsense out of your head.” 

Reg Dwight, shy and dumpy, eventu- 


ally left home and struck a final Freud- 
ian blow against his father by dispens- 
ing with the name. He borrowed 
monikers from saxophonist Elton Dean 
and “Long John” Baldry and became 
Elton John. Answering a classified ad, 
he teamed up with an unknown lyricist 
named Bernie Taupin and together they 
became to the ’70s what Lennon & 
McCartney were to the ’60s. 

Elton not only got his Hush Puppies, 


but became one of the most flamboyant 
dressers in the world. In 1976 he made 
Blackwell’s famous “Ten Worst 
Dressed Women” and gathered a 
Smithsonian-like collection of eyewear 
including ones with mink-lined frames, 
another with windshield wipers and a 
pair set with 57 flashing lights that 
spelled out E-L-T-O-N. He became the 
playfully baroque version of a rock star 
reveling in silly eccentricities to the 
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Etty Inman-Goldmark/Retna 


GLITTER ROCK 








Elton, seen here at Studio 54 with Rod Stewart, is a sports fanatic and owns a soccer team in England. 





point where he became the perfect Me 
Star for the Me Decade. 

His fashion was trashy and frivolous, 
but it was only part of a rocket ride to 
fame equalled only by Frank Sinatra, 
Elvis and the Beatles. 

His songs were bite-sized master- 
pieces with more hooks than there are 
at a crochet convention. They were 
upbeat mood tunes for a fickle era. 
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“Bad Blood,” “Crocodile Rock,” “Good- 
bye Yellow Brick Road,” “Rocket 
Man,” “Philadelphia Freedom,” “Don’t 
Go Breaking My Heart” and others 
create a musical mosaic of the time. And 
the immense talent. 

Elton’s music could be combustably 
joyous, serenely melancholy or insuf- 
frably coy, but it was hard to ignore. 
Heck, for a long time it was hard to 


avoid. He played for millions, sold re- 
cords by the truckload and left a pleas- 
ant mark on the rock world. Reg 
seemed to know that Elton’s trajectory 
was a hazardous one. In “The King 
Must Die” he sang: 


And sooner or later, 
Everybody's kingdom must end... 
—Carl Arrington 


Bob Gruen 
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Glitter-rock guerillas the New York Dolls took a mighty fall from grace, but left a legacy for future punks. 





N.¥. Dollis: Too much, too soon 





he New York Dolls never cov- 
ered the Barbarians’ garage- 
punk anthem “Are You a Boy 
or Are You a Girl.” But that 
was the question on America’s mind 
every time the Dolls appeared on a 
stage, magazine cover, record jacket, 
or television show during their brief but 
supernova-like lifetime. 

Dressed to the heights of androgyny 
in towering platform heels, jet-black 
eyeliner, electroshock hair, and the tra- 
shiest threads either side of Fiorucci’s, 
the New York Dolls were the ultimate 
in glitter-rock excess in 1973 and ’74, 
when they released their two Mercury 
LPs New York Dolls and Too Much Too 
Soon. But in the early ’70s, the proto- 
punk Dolls were exactly that—too 
much too soon. 

Singer David Jo Hansen (he’s since 
reverted back to his original Johansen), 
guitarists Sylvain Sylvain and Johnny 
Thunders, bassist Arthur Kane, and 
drummer Jerry Nolan had the rare op- 
portunity to live out their rock & roll 
fantasies, only to see them prematurely 


explode the same way the Sex Pistols’ 
did five years later. 

The first sign of trouble was the death 
of original drummer Billy Murcia from 
an overdose of alcohol and pills during 
the band’s debut London tour. The sec- 
ond was the Dolls’ difficulty in scoring a 
record deal. The underground toast of 
New York as a result of their ’72 shows 
at the Mercer Arts Centre, the Dolls 
were the scourge of A&R men who 
dismissed them as a sloppier Stones, 
flamboyant freaks who couldn’t play. 
Lou Reed went to see one Dolls show 
and fell asleep. Clive Davis caught a 
showcase gig and left after three songs. 
Even Johansen admitted in a 73 inter- 
view that “Jerry is the only real musi- 
cian in the group.” And then there are 
the crippling vices that eventually 
crunched the group—Kane’s alcoholism 
and Thunders’ and Nolan’s heroin hab- 
its. 

Studied musicians, however, could 
never have held a candle to the Dolls’ 
napalm rock attack and today’s kids 
continue to pay tribute to yesterday’s 


punks. Blondie used to encore with “Jet 
Boy,” Pistols svengali Malcolm 
McLaren (who managed the Dolls in 
their waning year of ’75) practically 
molded the Pistols in their image, and 
young English rockers admitted punk’s 
debt to the band by creating a demand 
for the U.K. reissue of the Dolls’ two 
albums (still deleted stateside). 
Today, the New York Dolls are older, 
wiser, and far more successful. Thun- 
ders and Nolan capitalized on punk-rock 
mania by forming the Heartbreakers 
and moving to England for most of 77 
(Nolan subsequently formed his own 
Idols), Sylvain has just issued an LP on 
RCA, and Johansen has raked in rave 
reviews for his two recent solo LPs and 
live shows, the latter including selected 
Dolls songs. Leave it to Cireus Maga- 
zine (in the September ’74 issue of 
Raves) to put the Dolls in proper per- 
spective—‘Some people criticize the 
Dolls for setting the music scene back 
ten years. Personally, I can’t find a 
better argument in their favor. What 
was so bad about 1964?”—David Fricke 
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on children are 
Unless you help. 


Write: National Committee for 
Prevention of Child Abuse, 
» Box 2866, Chicago, Ill. 60690 


A Public Service of This Magazine Ad 
& The Advertising Council Coux 
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After thousands of requests, the most 
sought after t-shirt in the rock world is 
finally available to you. 


Circus t-shirt comes in midnight black. 
Men’s sizes: s- m- | 

Mail $5.50 plus 50¢ postage and 
handling per shirt. [N.Y. tax 8%] 


Send check or money order only. Do not send cash 
Canadian residents: payment only in U.S. currency 
—Se_ See eee eer eet eee ee ee 


‘iName) 


I Address 





no. of shirts 





1 Amount enclosed 
1 Allow three weeks delivery 


j Circus Weekly T-Shirt 
y 115 E. 57th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


1001 FREE 
SAMPLES 


AND OTHER FREE GIVE-A-WAY ITEMS 


NWS All you need is this amaz- 
ing 64 page book. It tells 
you exactly where to write 
for hundreds of $$$ worth 
of free give-a-way-items 
: beauty aids, food 
products, vitamins, books, 
etc. . . . all free for the 
asking. Send $1.98 (plus 
27c shipping) for book. 


"“FREEBEES" 


c/o Circus 115 East 57 St, 
New York, N.Y. 10022 Dept.F 
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#128: Best New Tal- 
ent— 1976, Bowie, 
Grand Funk, Jeff 
Bridges, Who Tour 
States 

#129: Lou Reed, 10cc 
Tommy Bolin & Deep 
Purple in Japan 

#130: Kiss, Yes, Doo- 


Soin. OUT. 


Queen 

#131: Bowie Interview 
Rush: 2112, Black Sab- 
bath, Lily Tomlin, Hi-Fi; 
Special Report 

#132: Led Zeppelin 
Ted Nugent, Peter 
Frampton Interview, 
Queen, Mark Farner 
Calls It Quits 

#133: Stones, Kiss 
Paul Rodgers (Bad 
Co.), Orug Laws, Fonzie 
#134: Aerosmith, lan 
Hunter, McCartney & 
Wings. Beatle Bootleg 
Catalogue 

#135: Elton Jonn., Kiss 
Queen: Brian May Inter- 
view, America 

#136: Jett Beck 
Stones European Tour 
Kiss: Ace Frehley Inter- 
view, Abortion Part 1 
#137: King Kong, 
Steve Miller, Kiss: Peter 
Criss Interview, Abortion 
Part 2 

#138: Alice Cooper 
Jefferson Starship, Kiss 
Paul Stanley Interview, 
Robert Plant Interview, 
Star Trek 

#139: Caroline Kenne- 
dy, Brian Wilson, Kiss 
Gene Simmons Inter- 
view, Yes Tour '76 
#140: Chevy Chase 
Kiss Tour, Hall & Oates, 
Chicago X 

#141: Aerosmith Tour 
76, Jimmy Page Inter- 
view, Reggae Roundup 
#142: Ted Nugent. 
Dennis Wilson Interview, 
Aerosmith: Tales of Ear- 
ly Days 

#143: Captain & Ten- 
nille, Kiss, Tommy Bolin 
interview, Linda Ron- 
stact, Star Trek Conven- 
tron 

#144: Runaways, Aer- 
osmith: Joey Kramer In 
terview, Rush, Eric 
Clapton 

#145: John Travolta 
Black Oak. Frampton 
Stevie Wonder, Birth 
Control Pt. 1 

#146; ZZ Top, Led 
Zeppelin, Ted Nugent 
interview, Farrah Faw- 
cett-Majors, Birth Con- 
trol Pt. 2 

#147: Breakouts 77, 
ELO. Kiss, Elton John 
Laverne & Shirley 
#148: Kris Kristoffer- 
son, Bee Gees, Queen 


Mail to: 


CIRCUS MAGAZINE 
115 EAST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Hail & Oates Interview, 
Guide to Drum Equip- 
ment 

#149: Bionic Woman 
Rush, Annual! Music 
Makers Awards. Sci- 
ence Examines Pot 
#150: Bowie. Rod 
Stewart, Queen: Brian 
May Interview, Sabbath 
& Nugent Concert 
#151: Paul Rodgers 
Bad Co., Queen: Fred- 
die Mercury, Foghat & 
Rush Tour, V.D.: Ameri- 
cas fastest spreading 
disease 

#179: Kiss: Peter Criss 
Barry Manilow, Angel 
Poster 

#180: Starship, Ma- 
hogany Rush, Andrew 
Gold, Kiss: Ace Frehley 
interview 

#181: Will Heavy Metal 
Survive? (Kiss, Queen, 
Aerosmith. Nugent. Led 
Zep) 

#1862: Paul & Linda 
McCartney/Wings. Gen- 
esis, Van Halen, Kiss 
#183: Carly Simon 
Kiss Conquers Japan 
REO Speedwagon 
Heart 

#184: The Band's 
“Last Waltz,” Black- 
more, Rundgren, Ange! 
#185: Springsteen 
Poster. Summer Tours 
Aerosmith, Stones, Nu- 
gent 

#166; Foghat, Kiss 
Photo History, Hall & 
Oates, Tom Petty 
#187: Bob Sger/Bruce 
Springsteen, Bee Gees 
Barry Gibb, Van Halen 
#188: Andy Gibb 
Kinks, Stones. Frank 
Marino Poster 

#189: Texxas Jam, 
Foreigner, Moody Blues 
#190: ‘Sot. Pepper 
Frampton, Bee Gees. 
Aerosmith; Bob Dylan 
The Cars 

#191: Rock Aristocra- 
cy: Bee Gees, Jagger 
Kiss, Ronstadt, Led 
Zep; Rolling Stones 
#192: Beatles. Who's 


C6, OUT: 


Tyler poster 

#193: Shaun Cassidy 
Lynyrd Skynyrd. Black 
Sabbath 

#194; Kiss: Stanley & 
Simmons, Springsteen 
Yes, Rick Wakeman 
poster 

#195: Special issue 
25 Years of Rock and 
Roll 

#196: Linda Ronstadt 
Beatles, Boston, Cheap 
Trick, Chicago 

#197: Jethro Tull, Hall 
& Oates, David Bowie 
poster 


#198: Billy Joel, David 
Bowie, Galactica post- 
er, New Rockers: Eddie 
Money, Heart. Cheap 
Trick, Van Halen, Bos- 
ton, Meatloaf 

#199: Elton John 
Black Sabbath. Pat 
Travers 

#200: Ted Nugent 
Van Morrison. instru 
ment Special: On-Stage 
Equipment of Neil 
Young. Chicago, Bob 
Seger, Bob Seger post- 
er 

#201: Aaerosmith 
Styx/Cars, Rush 

#202: Quen, Heart. 
Nancy Wilson poster 
#203: Alice Cooper 
bob Dylan, Eric Clapton 
poster 

#204: Steve Martin 
Steve Miller, Meat Loaf 
#205: Top Rock Stars 
of ‘78, Freddie Mercury 
Poster 

#206: Marijuana Up- 
date, Dead. AC/DC 
ELF. Disco Special, AC 
DC’s Angus Young 
poster 

#207: Rod Stewart 
Doors, Rundgren 
Cheap Trick poster 
#152: Fieetwood Mac 
Angel. Beginner's 
Guide to Musical Equip- 
ment, Starsky 

#153: Jethro Tull 
Kinks, Boston 
Fleetwood Mac, Young 
Alcoholics 

#154: ELP, Pink Floyd 
Kiss: Gene Simmons on 
Art of Fire-Breathing 
#155: Alice Cooper 
Kiss: Stanley & Sim- 
mons, Cocaine, Rush 
Deep Purple 

#156: Teenagers & 
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Bowie’s first band was called David 
Jones And The Lower Third. He played 
saxophone, but later switched his name 


and switched to singing. 









David Bowie: 
young man as an artist 
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ne of rock’s little ironies is 
that David Jones changed 
his name so as not be con- 
fused David Jones of the 
Monkees. He chose Bowie (as in knife). 
In retrospect Bowie probably could 





by Carl Arrington 


have kept his original name, recorded 
his version of “Last Train to Clarks- 
ville” and people would still have known 
which David Jones was which. 

He was the one with the paralysed 
pupil, orange hair, spindley form and 


androgynous sexuality. He was the one 
catapulted to a difficult fame by “Space 
Oddity,” named his son Zowie, and ap- 
peared on stage in everything from a 
pink jockstrap to a tuxedo. He was the 
one who had himself drawn as a slick 
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GLITTER ROCK 


canine on the cover of his Diamond 
Dogs LP. 

What Bob Dylan was to the political 
upheaval of the ‘60s, he was to the 
sexual realignment of the ’70s. 

Bowie, born in South London in 1947, 
was not just another rock & roll star. He 
was an artist, though perhaps at first 
unawares, who chose rock as a medium 
of expression. With experience as a 
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mime and painter, he used himself as a 
kind of blank canvas upon which to 
project characters that tantalized a 
throng of TV-bred fans weaned on syn- 
thetic “living” color. 

He horrified the adult world. When 
he played Ziggy Stardust he wasn’t 
terrestrial enough and when he ad- 
mitted his bisexuality in the press he 
was perhaps too earthly. He displayed 


an exceptional knack for making people 
uncomfortable. As did Picasso. As did 
Dada. As does Martha Graham. 
Bowie explains his choice of medi- 
ums, “I was never really interested in 


If Bowie's bright orange hair (right) 

wasn’t enough to shock people, his stage 
antics were. Above he’s shown kneeling 

in mid-act in front of guitarist Mick Ronson. 

















Mick Rock 





Shown above in white-face make-up, Bowie studied and performed with a mime troupe for several years before turning to rock. 





rock per se. The was a facet of it that got 
me involved in the underground for a 
while which later overlapped into the 
commercial area with successful re- 
cords. It was difficult because during 
that period Alice Cooper, myself and 
other artists were all lumped together 
in this ‘Space/Glitter Rock’ thing, when 
in reality we were working in incredibly 
different areas. I guess it was just a 
convenient label to stir up some market- 
ing enthusiasm which had little to do 
with the art itself.” 

His “art” was not merely confined to 
the studio or stage, but became a kind of 
living theater where he became a hu- 
man chameleon taking on full-time per- 
sonnas. 

Nearly all of his major tours were 
done as different characters, each of 
whom were arrayed with their own 
songs, wardrobe, media posture and 
entourage. If fans didn’t like the Bowie 
they saw, all they had to do was be 
patient and there was a new model. 

Shortly after making Station to Sta- 
tion as the Thin White Duke, Bowie 
took a reality check and changed his life. 
He explains, “I was becoming too in- 
volved with characterization and narra- 
tive form albums. It was pleasureable 
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for afew years, but I was an extremist 
and soon these fictions became function- 
al. I created amazing contraditions in 
points of view and it was damaging to 


my personal life. | mean I was so full of 


artistic pretentions it’s not true. But it 
became very confusing and at one point 
I really believed that my sanity was at 
stake in Los Angeles (where he was 
living). That’s when I left and returned 
to Europe.” 

Though he is less in the media eye 
than he was during the *70s, Bowie's 
influence as a songwriter, performer 
and personality still lingers. His dis- 
tinct forays into fashion have since be- 
come common aspects of image-building 
by rockers. His panicky voice that he 
revved up in concert set a standard for 
excitement by which aspirants of the 
‘80s are still judged. His experiments 
with songwriting using Burroughsian 
fragmentation (cutting up pieces of pa- 
per with words or thoughts and rear- 
ranging them) and electronic music are 
still unparalleled. He defines his own 
aims saying, “I enjoy the process and 
the doing rather than the result. I think 
what I do paints a fairly accurate pic- 
ture through my eyes of what is happen- 
ing around me. I try and produce musi- 





cal Polaroids that depict the moment.” 

In recent years Bowie has produced a 
series of music collections that have had 
only modest commercial success in com- 
parison to his earlier work. He travels 
extensively visiting such exotic places 
as the Orient, and Africa. He lives, off 
and on in Berlin. A wayfarer who re- 
fuses to stay put physically or artistical- 
ly, Bowie’s restless spirit has sent him 
stalking culture shock and prowling 
after innovations. 

He playfully refers to himself now as 
a “generalist,” which is another way of 
saying that his interests are no longer 
bound by the conventional confines of 
rock. He has already starred in two 
films (he Man Who Fell To Earth and 


Just A Gigolo) and is contemplating a 


show of a recent series of paintings. 
His musical future is_ indefinite, 
though he’s never been short on expres- 
sion or ideas. He continues to perform 
and there are tour rumors circulating, 
though there’s nothing confirmed. 
Bowie has certainly secured his place 
in the rock pantheon already. He is 
among the few artists who can fill are- 
nas at whim and demand attention for 
having rushed in where others feared to 
tread. —Carl Arrington 
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Alice Cooper, the band: from left, Neal Smith, Michael Bruce, Alice (the man), Dennis Dunaway, and Glen Buxton. 






e danced with a boa constric- 
tor, had Black Widow eyes, 
hacked dolls to death, splat- 
tered himself with blood, 
threw live chickens into the audience, 
was attacked by a giant Cyclops, had 
himself executed in an electric chair and 
was deemed “ugly” by the New York 
Times. Even his name was an irritant: 
Alice Cooper. 

Vincent Furnier, on the other hand, 
was a wiseacre preacher’s son who guz- 
zled beer, wore tennis shoes, golfed 





with Bob Hope and eventually ended up 
on Hollywood Squares. 

They were the same man, but as 
different as Jeckyll and Hyde. 

Vincent was born in Detroit in 1948, 
but Alice was hatched out of a-vivid 
imagination in Los Angeles in about 
1969. He was the lead character and 
namesake of a band consisting of Glen 
Buxton (guitar), Michael Bruce (guitar/ 
keyboards), Dennis Dunaway (bass) 
and Neal Smith (drums) who got start- 
ed playing in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Alice Cooper: Nightmares, 
baby dolls & snakes 


They were discovered by manager 
entrepreneur Herb Cohen who saw the 
potential of their loud, theatrical rock 
and got them signed to Frank Zappa's 
label upon which they released their 
forgettable first albums Pretties For 
You and Easy Action. 

Vincent/Alice and company tran- 
scended cult status in 1970 when they 
hooked up with heavy metal mechanic 
30b Ezrin who produced for them their 
first national hit entitled “I’m Eigh- 
teen” off Love It to Death. His voice was 
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Alice was famous for his stage 
shenanegans. Among his favorite 
schticks were being hanged (above), 
tortured on the rack by lizards (right) 
and having snakes coil around his neck 
(far right). Cooper stayed with his 
original band (shown above right) until 
he fired them all in 1974 just before his 
worldwide ‘Welcome to My Nightmare’ 
tour. 


quite ordinary and musical style derivi- 
tive, but it was as a showman extraor- 
dinaire that Cooper made his mark. He 
became a kind of rock & roll Walter 
Mitty who acted out violent scenes that 
seemed to grow out of teenage rebellion 


and frustration. Alice said, “Some of 


them are really deranged, those kids 
are, but they really look to us as their 
anti-heroes because their parent hate 
us so much. We’re their defense. That’s 
what we want. . . most of our audience 
are fourteen and fifteen year old kids 
and they want to be deranged.” 

Karly tours accompanying albums 
Killer, School’s Out and Billion Dollar 
Babies were full of calculated ghoulish- 
ness. Cooper would careen around the 
stage like a berserk preacher working 
rock congregations into a dramatic fren- 
zy. One of his most famous routines was 
the blugeoning of a baby doll. He told in 
an interview how it worked: “We use a 
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Bob Gruen 


Chuck Pulin 


doll, you know, and we have blood cap- 
sules taped to its back and I cut it to 
pieces with an axe. But the thingis. . . 
it’s not just doing it, the idea is really 
making it look psychotic. It’s all done 
with the eyes you know, the way you 
project to an audience. . . When I chop 
the baby up and throw the parts into the 
audience they love it. J get a great kick 
out of it too!” 

Cooper axed his original band in 1974, 
and by then had pretty much reached 
his career apex. After that his shows 
and music became more like a haunted 
house at’an amusement park. He was 
more impish and less threatening. By 
the time he put his album Welcome To 
My Nightmare together, he had lost his 
evil edge and the accompanying shows 
seemed more like overblown Las Vegas 
productions (in spite of his hit with 
“Only Women Bleed”) than a genuine 
rocky horror. The excesses of the Glit- 








ter Rockers, with whom Alice was 
lumped, eventually led to less shock and 
more schlock. 

Cooper, the character, lives on cul- 
turally in Halloween masks and rock 
history. Fournier-as-Cooper has set- 
tled into a backburner showbiz life. He 
played Father Sun in the ill-fated movie 
debacle of Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts 
Club Band and appears sporatically on 
television talk and game shows. His 
most recent moment in the media spot- 
light was when he voluntarily went 
throagh a treatment program for alco- 
holism. Now he seems about as threat- 
ening as Captain Kangaroo. 

Alice Cooper does have the distine- 
tion of becoming one of the most flam- 
boyant rock personalities of a flashy 
era. He also begat a generation of show 
rockers like Kiss who displayed a new 
appreciation for the theatrical possibili- 
ties of rock performance. 
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by Lou O’Neill Jr. 


The Beatles’ legend comes to 
life with Ed Sullivan 





IT WAS THE ’60s, oh yes, it definitely 
was still the '60s. Inflation didn’t exist, 
LBJ sat in the White House and believe it 
or not, Quaaludes hadn't even been 
invented yet. But rock 'n’ roll was 
changing—for the better. For years 
American music had been stagnant. Elvis 
never seemed to recapture the old spark 
after his discharge from the Army. | still 
loved his stuff, but it just wasn’t the 
same. And then came the Beatles! 

My taste in music had undergone 
drastic changes as soon as | began to 
“get into” (how’s that for a ’60s 
buzzword?) what Lennon and McCartney 
were all about. To merely state that 
Messrs. Lennon, McCartney, Harrison 
and Starr were the greatest group ever 
understates their importance since, to 
this reporter at least, the Beatles 
influenced not only rock fans, but the 
world as well. 

| first met them in August of ’65. They 
were in New York to tape the old Ed 
Sullivan show for CBS. | can remember 
begging my Dad for weeks on end to call 
his old sportswriter friend, Sullivan, so 
we could get to the show. It’s virtually 
impossible to describe how excited | was 
when my father informed me there would 
be two backstage passes waiting for us 
compliments of Ed Sullivan. 

We walked into the old theater and 
within seconds | heard the opening 
guitar bars of ‘Ticket To Ride.”’ This was 
too good to be true for there were no 
screamers present (I regarded them as 
less than true fans since they screeched 
throughout the music) and the dress 
rehearsal was just starting. It was an 
unbelievable experience. Their 
musicianship, singing and presence was 
incredible! | don’t mean to be trite, but 
there was magic in that room. 

The Beatles were doing six tunes that 
night. Included would be “I Feel Fine,”’ 
“l’m Down,” “Act Naturally,” “Ticket To 
Ride,” “Yesterday,” and “Help.” Ed 
Sullivan knew their value. He would keep 
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The Beatles near the end: Fun 
while it lasted. 


by Vincent T. Zuffante/Rock Wire Service 


George and John sing 
harmony on “‘ Feel Fine,”’; 
Magical! 


Photo by Lou O'Neill Sr/Rock Wire Service 


Paul McCartney with Circus 
columnist Lou O'Neill Jr. in 
August of ’65. 











you watching the dancing mice or the 
talking puppet for three-quarters of the 
“shew’’ before you’d see who you tuned 
in for in the first place. 

Oh yes, it would all be live. No tapes to 
stop and start again if a wrong note is 
hit. When Ed Sullivan offered me a 
chance to go back to meet them after the 
run through, | nearly died. There | was in 
the Beatles’ dressing room with Brian 
Epstein, Ed Sullivan and the Fab Four, as 
was said back then. Wake me up when 
this dream ends | kept thinking to 
myself. 

Minutes earlier, | had encountered Paul 
McCartney during a “take five.’’ He was 
warm and friendly and we talked about 
American music, particularly the Motown 
sound. 

And here | was being introduced to 
John, Paul, George and Ringo by Mr. 
Sullivan. They displayed a blazing self- 
confidence. They definitely knew their 
worth. John and Paul were very 
confident about the sound system 
Sullivan was using. They had brought 
along their Vox AC-100s with 100-watt 
power to drive the guitars. Though still a 
teenager and more importantly, the 
biggest Beatles fan in New York, | tried 
to act like a mature young man in an 
attempt to blend in. | sat in awe. 

John Lennon did most of the talking. 
Amazingly, even then he seemed quite 
unaffected by and scarily accustomed to 
the continuing insanity and chaos 
swirling around the band. Lennon talked 
about the upcoming ’65 tour, about their 
new film (“Help’’) and asked me a few 
questions about America and New York 
City in particular. George was very quiet; 
he hardly said a word. Paul was happy 
and bubbly and Ringo seemed to be the 
comedian of the bunch. Always fooling 
around. There was no doubt that Brian 
Epstein was calling all the shots. 

Later that evening, | would watch the 
Beatles do it all over, live. | could barely 
make out the songs much less 
understand the lyrics. It was sheer 
pandemonium the likes of which | have 
never seen before or since. 

Fifteen years have come and gone, but 
the memories remain. The scientists say 
itdoes happen when something leaves 
an indelible mark on a person. In my life, 
the Beatles were that indelible mark. And 
| wonder how many millions upon 
millions out there feel exactly the same 
way | do. 

Until next time we leave you with the 
rosen words of John Lennon and Paul 
McCartney: 

And in the end 
The love you take 
Is equal to the love you make. re 
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~ Tts gotta come from the inside. — 


“T could even hear it in playback. Ludwig’s 
wood shell drums give me more resonance, more 
power and more tone than anything else. 
They’re basic? << 
> — Carmine Appice 


No matter how handsome a drum is 
to look at, the real beauty has to come 
from within. Which is why the world’s 
hottest drummers choose Ludwig's 
unique 6-ply die-mold wood shell drums. 

Because here the forces of nature 
combine with Ludwig's renowned 
craftsmanship. And the result is 
awesome. Something great drummers 


like Carmine Appice recognize. 

Experience the inimitable sound of 
Ludwig's 6-ply wood shell drums 
yourself. And learn what great 
drummers know. If you haven't got it on 
the inside, you ain't got it. 


‘The Star Maker 
Ludwig’s 6-Ply Shell 
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The new album from 
Warren Zevon 
‘Bal Luck Streak In Dancing School a) 


On Asylum R¢cords and Tapes 


Produced by wary Zevon and Greg Ladanyi 


